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HE statement, which has been so constantly 

repeated by high Fascist officials during the last 
week or two, that Italy cannot permanently keep out 
of the war, needs amplification and qualification. It 
does not mean that Italy cannot keep out of the war 
as Norway could not keep out of the war, for the 
reason that one of the contending sides desired to 
use her territory for belligerent purposes. There is 
no danger of that sort in the case of Italy, partly 
because her geographical position offers insufficient 
temptation to either belligerent side to use her 
against the enemy, and partly because her armament 
is quite sufficient to exact a heavy price for any 
advantage that a belligerent might gain by trying to 
make use of her. 

The statement that Italy cannot keep out of the 
war has a quite different meaning. It means that 
when there is territory-grabbing to be done, Italy 
does not intend to keep out of it; that a time of 
general disturbance when everybody is busy with 
somebody else is the ideal time for a practical and 
tough-minded nation to seek its own advantage. This 
may not be the highest of moral grounds for going 
into a war, but the Fascist system does not need very 
high moral grounds. It got along very well without 
high moral grounds in the case of both Abyssinia and 
Albania. It will not bother about high moral grounds 
with Yugoslavia. 

On the other hand, if Italy had no expectation of 
getting what she wants except by war, it is inconceiv- 
able that she would be doing so much talking about 
it. A plan for making war is a thing to be kept quiet 
until the last possible minute, to be even denied until 
denial is no longer possible. The fact that the Italians 
are talking so much about war is pretty good evidence 





Are you worried about the campaign in Norway? 
Then read Willson Woodside’s “Hitler War" 
article on page 5. It is entitled “Mainly for 
Worriers.” 





that they think they can get what they want without 
war. They are probably trying to find out how far 
they can go without actually coming into hostilities 
with Great Britain and France. They probably think 
that they can go quite a long way. The correct pro- 
cedure for the Allies would seem to be that of letting 
them know definitely that they cannot get anywhere 
at all without war. The effect of such a notification 
upon Italian oratory would be extremely interesting. 


The Unpickable Trillium 


OME years ago the Ontario Legislature passed an 

Act declaring the white trillium (Trillium grandi- 
florum) to be the provincial flower of Ontario. It 
does not seem to have done the trillium any good, for 
it is getting near and nearer to extinction, except in 
places that are so far away from the haunts of men 
that the early spring motorists never get there. It 
has the great disadvantage that it is one of the 
earliest flowers of spring, coming at a time when 
the passion to go out and pick something is strongest 
in the human breast. It is no use picking trilliums, 
because they wilt very rapidly, but that makes no 
difference to the early spring pickers. As the flower 
is simple and fragile, they have a strong tendency to 
pull it up leaves, roots and all. Even if the bulb is 
left, the removal of the leaves usually kills it, as they 
contain the mechanism by which it stores up food for 
its early spring development. There is at present a 
campaign on foot to impress upon Canadians the idea 
that trilliums should not be picked. It has our 
complete and hearty sympathy. 


The Late Hugh S. Eayrs 


"HE death of Hugh S. Eayrs, head of the Mac- 

milian Company of Canada and unquestionably 
the most widely known figure in the Canadian pub- 
lishing business, removes a man w ho in spite of his 
youth and of the severe physical handicap which 
afflicted him in recent years made a unique contri- 
bution to the progress of Canadian literature in the 
last quarter century. Historians of that literature 
will hardly be able to write of the development of 
literary ie alent ines and self-confidence in 
Canada in those vears without mentioning the im- 
mense contribution made to that progress through 
the large number of well selected Canadian books 
published by the Macmillan house; and for this policy 
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Hugh Eayrs and no other was entirely responsible. 
A man of highly sociable character, he knew in an 
intimate and affectionate way practically all the im- 
portant Canadian writers of his period; and he got 
to know them early, before they had tied themselves 
up with other and less adventurous publishers. He 
was aware of Mazo de la Roche’s talents long before 
the Atlantic Monthly introduced them to the world at 
large. His early faith in E. J. Pratt had much to do 
with the development of that poet’s powers 
A writer of ability himself, and member of 

literary family, he had a good judgment on both the 
literary merit and the commercial value of the ma- 
terial submitted to him; and while much of what he 
published in the Canadian field was produced with 
little hope of substantial profit, he feit, and rightly, 
that the prestige obtained by a Canadian publishing 
house from listing the names of tne most highly 
regarded writers of the country was well purchased 
at the price of an occasional not-too-heavy loss on 
individual volumes. 


Price Fixing is With Us 


HE principle involved in the British Columbia 

legislation fixing the price of gasoline is a very 
far-reaching one, and we doubt if even the British 
Columbians recognize how far it does reach. The 
Supreme Court of Canada, to our surprise we must 
admit, has declared the British Columbia legislation 
to be constitutional; but if it is constitutional it puts 
it in the power of any province in the Dominion to 
destroy the business of any enterprise operating 
within its territory. The Socialists should hail it as 
an absolute guarantee that Socialism can be set up 
in any single province whenever the législature of 
that province desires to do so. 

There appears to be very little doubt that the 
prices fixed for gasoline by the Coal and Petroleum 
Control Board of British Columbia are considerably 
below the actual cost of importation, refining and 
delivery. These costs have been considerably in- 
creased since the prices were fixed, but the Board 
seems to be under no obligation to recognize the 
increased costs and has shown no intention of 
doing so. 


THE PASSI 


BY HAL 


a sean seems to be some argument as to the actua! 
day on which the Spring weather finally arrived, 
but we know. It came the day after we ordered 
another ton of coal. 
- 
The neutral nations 
Are long on pations. 
Old Fed-Up Manuscript. 
e 

We were never one of those persons who think 
they can sing as well as the crooners on the radio 
programs but we are completely convinced that we 
can guess as badly as the war commentators. 

© 

We sincerely trust, however, that the Allies are 
not preparing themselves for a prolonged war in the 
conviction that the only way to defeat Hitler is to 
wait for him to die of old age. 

* 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
vour hostess keeps looking at you it will because she 
is extremely interested and not because she is watch- 
ing where you drop your cigarette ashes. 

ae 

There is an increasing belief that the Germans 
are determined to see that the war gets under way 
before they get under-weight. 

™ 

Speaking of Spring fiction, remarks Timus, have 

you been reading the war reports from Stockholm? 
* 

After April 30th, however, the head of the family 
is a person who carries all kinds of odds and ends in 
his pockets except money 


There is no parallel between the business of pro- 
ducing and selling gasoline, which has never hitherto 
been subjected to price-fixing anywhere in Carfada, 
and the businesses of producing and selling railway 
transportation, electrical current and various other 
utilities, all of which are entirely dependent upon 
some special privilege granted by some government 
in order to carry on their activities. If gasoline can 
be price-fixed anything can be price-fixed, and at least 
one Canadian province is well on the way towards 
that totalitarian state in which the government tells 
everybody what he shall do and what he shall produce 
and how much he shall get for his services and 
products. And if the totalitarian state is going te be 
introduced into Canada at all, we think it ought to 
be introduced at the demand of the people of the 
whole Dominion and not merely those of a single 
province. 


Quebec Frees Its Women 


LTHOUGH Cardinal Villeneuve would presum- 

ably differ from us, we still feel that the women 
of Quebec are to be congratulated on the fact that 
the Legislature has, at very long last, consented to 
grant them the vote in provincial elections. They 
have, of course, long enjoyed that privilege in federal! 
elections, and certain classes of them have enjoyed it 
in municipal elections; but the matters in which 
women as a Class have a special interest are mainly 
those which, under the heading of Property and Civil 
Rights, come within the purview of the provincial 
Legislatures. And it seems very difficult to deny that 
women in relation to these matters are now a distinct 
class with distinct interests of their own. 

Even in the old household economy to which 
Quebec has clung longer and on a larger scale than 
any other part of the North American continent, 
there was a danger that in some respects the in- 
terests of women might be overlooked by political 
authorities composed of and elected by men and 
nobody but men. So long as they had no economic 
interests except as members of a family household, 
the hardships which could be inflicted upon them by 
this kind of régime were perhaps not serious in 
extent, however serious they might be in individual 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


First Citizen 
sonality.” 

Second Citizen—‘‘In what way?” 

First Citizen “He has a superiority complex 
because he makes enough to have to pay income tax 
and an inferiority complex because he can never fill 
out the forms properly.” 


“Smith is a man of dual per- 


But compared with the way that men run the 
affairs of world, women’s hats look surprisingly sane 
° 

If you can believe some commentators, it’s going 
to be a hard bitter struggle to see which lasts the 
longest, the war or the human race 

e 

What a busy time we’re going to have after the 
war, resurrecting Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, Norway and the Canadian Conservative 
party. 

a 

The Germans are reported as being short of 

ammunition. Perhaps that’s the reason Hitler is 


holding back on the Western Front, he doesn’t dare 


spare Roosevelt any ammunition for a third term 
campaign. 
7 


One week Mussolini is full of threats, the next he 


reaffirms his non-belligerency. Frankly, we’re getting 
a bit tired of him throwing his “wait” around. 
7 


Esther says she took back the new Spring hat she 


bought last week and exchanged it for another. She 


says it had looked so sensible on her that it made her 


feel conspicuous 


F. NICHOLSON 


SEE PAGE 11 
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CONTINUED ACTIVITIES OF PEACE AND 
WAR. On the left, a photograph taken during 
divisional exercises in the French area occupied 
by the B.E.F. An outpost of the Lincoln Regi- 
ment is on the lookout while a farm laborer 
carries on with his harrowing. Right, finished 
shells piled up, row on row, in a Canadian fac- 
tory. They have yet to be tested for measure- 
ments and painted to protect them from rust. 





cases. But now that women have come out of the 
home and form a very large part of the working 
community, employed in non-domestic establish- 
ments, and employed on terms which are radically 
different from those appiied to the employment of 
men, their separate economic interests have become 
very obvious. And without the vote their prospect 
of defending those separate interests was very poor 
indeed. 

There is another aspect to the matter also. Ex- 
clusion from direct political activity is undoubtedly 
responsible to some extent for the frivolity and lack 
of social concern which are too noticeable among 
women of the leisure classes all over this continent. 
We should hesitate to say that the women of Quebec 
are more subject to this charge than the women of 
other provinces of Canada; for the truth is that 
women all over the continent have been too recently 
enfranchised for the change in their political status 
to have effected much change in their habits of mind 





What sacrifice was Dr. Manion asked to make, 
but was unwilling to make, in the cause of 
National Government? See “Politicus” on page 4. 





But we have very little doubt that if the women of 
Quebec had been kept behind the veil of political 
exclusion too long after their sisters in other prov- 
inces were enfranchised, the difference would in- 
evitably have expressed itself eventually in their 
mental outlook. It is this consideration, we think, 
which more than any other has impelled such women 
as Mme. Therese Casgrain to devote so much of 
their time and energy to the cause of female 
suffrage. We are glad that they have been able to 
attain their end without chaining themselves te 
letter-boxes or hunger-striking in prisons. We hope 
that they will use the ballot with the same practical 
the same earnest sincerity as they 
have shown in winning it. We do not share the fear 
that association with politics may soil them, and we 
do share the hope that they will do even more than 
the men have done to make politics so clean that they 
need not soil anybody 


1 } 
good sense ana 


New Vested Interest 
ps gradual invasion of governments into the 
# realm ordinarily occupied by business is produc 
ing some curious results. In British Columbia the 
business of transmitting potatoes from the produce 
to the consumer used to be handled by business men 
who were described as shippers. The 
these gentlemen was quite interesting and called for 
quite a lot of skill. They had to know pretty well 
how many potatoes were going to be available in the 
British Columbia market, and how many would bi 
needed by the consumers in this, that and the othe) 
locality. They got their remuneration from the 
spread between the price to the producers and the 
eventual price to the retail dealers in the various 
localities 


business of 


But there is now an Interior Marketing Board 
whose business is to “iron the flow” to the consumer, 
and to pro-rate the share of the provincial market 
allotted to each grower. This Board, which is a 
government institution financed with government 
funds, does all the work formerly performed by the 
shippers. But in order to prevent the shippers from 
suffering financially by this substitution, the Board 
pays them a commission of $30 a carload on the sales 
which they had no hand in making. The shippers 
appear to think that this is a permanent arrangement. 
One of them was recently reported to be negotiating 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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one th he Netherlands government con 
tinues its liberal policy ind the British Navy holds its 
positions in 
But, said the “spokesmen there are still many 
‘ peoples in the Pacific under foreign rule, and although 


¥ these peoples, if they revolted, would only fight to regain 
F their own soil, experience has shown that third powers 






SATU Rieas 


BY JACK 


h sympathize with them may take up their cause, 
ind this would lead to wars between nations in the 
icific. With which the Japanese propagandists proved 








hat y were proticient adepts of the true Nazi spirit. 
Only they failed to make the slightest impression on the 
people in the Dutch Indies. If anything made an im- 
pression on these people it was not Japanese, but Soviet 


propaganda; but in any case the Dutch Indies has, since 
the World War, been the quietest district in the Far East 
ind the Pacific, notwithstanding minor outbreaks, like 
the grotesque mutiny on the cruiser Seren Provinces in 
1933, which was led on by white sailors. 

When the First World War broke out the govern- 


nents of the United States and of China immediately 
suggested to the governments of the warring powers that 
the war should not be extended to China. Great Britain, 


nee, and Germany, all of whom had then leased terri- 
on the Chinese mainland, favored the proposal, but 
inything could be settled the Japanese presented 

to Germany, demanding the surrender of 


ultimatum was presented without the 





now let alone the consent, of Great Britain with 
yn an had been allied since 1902, an alliance which 
vas, of course, concluded in defence against the Russians. 
The Japanese ultimatum was rejected by Germany. 
For two months thereafter the Japanese made elabo- 


ite preparations for the assault on Tsingtao. They made 


parations on 





I Chinese territory, disregarding 
strong Chinese protests, and although they were at peace 
th China. The actual operations took only a week, 
panese investing an unfortified garrison of 1,600 
reinforced by 3,000 civilians. 
ir victory the Japanese presented a note to 
government. In it they put forward twenty- 
ing to Shantung, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
the Yangtze valley. They, furthermore, demanded 
government employ Japanese advisers, 
refrain from leasing any places on the Chinese 
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mail. 


from a particularly aggravated 


Wy ARE suffering 


) ie usual arctic Parisian Spring. By the 

ns of our lease the flat must be heated till April 15 
ise Of very severe weather this period can be 

slightly xtended by arrangement and a small extra 
t But now ilthough the thermometer obsti- 

fuses to rise above 41 or 42 Fahrenheit, and icy 

is prevall which percolate through the ill-built house 
ernment has decreed that there shall be no heat- 

ng for anyone except hospitals between April 1 and 
et ) Theoretically, we are entitled to a ration 
ff coal with which to heat ourselves Practically, this 


for there are no 


nye n our Case; 


es in the flat except in my wife’s room 


in infinitesimal chimney fit only for 


ire mis illowed hot water three days a 


onvenience me particularly just 
illness I am for- 


hs I can always get a drop of hot 


cent serious 





the kitchen to shave with; so with a littl 


NIGH I 


ANDERS 


It was the bad conscience of the intriguer which made 
the Japanese negotiator impress on the Chinese govern- 
ment that these demands must be kept secret. It was, 
moreover, the bad conscience of a bad intriguer. For it 
was obvious that things could not become much worse 
for China if she betrayed the Japanese “confidence”, and 
that, even if the conversations became known to the 
other Allies, they could not do anything about it. Actually 
the British government knew everything within a very 
short time, but it had, of course, to acquiesce. 

When later on the United States entered the War, and 
when President Wilson asked all neutral nations to follow 
its example, the Chinese showed themselves willing to 
declare war on Germany. But the Japanese protested 
violently, because the last thing they wanted was the 
creation of a Chinese army. Eventually they gave in, 
however, after having been assured by Britain, France, 
Russia, and Italy that they could keep Kiaochow. 


Influence of Russia 


If we project Japan's procedure of that time into the 
present we see clearly that her ideas have not changed at 
all, and that she had, from her point of view, to act as 
she did when Chiang Kai-shek “threatened” to unify and 
strengthen China. 

But then, as now, there was another important influ- 
ence in the picture, Russia. If there is anything miraculous 
about the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5 it is not that 
Japan won the war, but that she did not coilapse 
financially and economically before it was over. Immedi- 
ately after their most spectacular success, the battle of 
‘Tsushima, in which they destroyed the Russian fleet, they 
asked President Roosevelt to bring the war to an end by 
his good offices. 

The peace treaty did not satisfy the Japanese, and 
they blamed the United States for having frustrated their 
coming into the enjoyment of all the fruits they thought 
they were entitled to reap from their victory. Less than 


ntle Spring’ 


soap and water and a rub-down with eau-de-Cologne we 
manage to keep clean. 
But not, alas! warm. In the morning I wrap up as 
best I can with an extra warm sweater and a sealskin 
cap (Canadian), and as my son is mobilized on the Staff, 
transact a little business at his office, where his sec- 
retary has a small petrol stove. In the afternoon we 
either play bridge or go to the cinema to keep warm. 
Kven then, yesterday I had to keep on my thick winter 
overcoat and warm muffler and put on my gloves, not 
so much to get warm, but to just keep out the cold. 
People are expressing doubts as to whether 
measures are really economical, but we, of course, can 
only submit as gracefully as possible, because after all 
this is wartime and precautions must be taken for the 
husbanding of combustibles of all sorts. After all, the 
weather must break sooner or later; but cold Springs in 
Paris are extremely persistent and it may 
mid-May before any 
flat will 
that it will take many 


igain 


these 


very well be 
alleviation comes. Even then the 
thoroughly chilled by that time 
lays before it gets warmed up 


have got so 
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Que moules-VvOUS C’est la querre 





FURTHER RECENT VIEWS OF THEIR EXCELLENCIES in the porchway of their home and in the garden. 
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THEIR EXCELLENCIES AT HOME. These 
photographs, just arrived from England, reveal 
the new Governor-General of Canada, the Earl 
of Athlone, and the Countess of Athlone in the 
charming surroundings of their home at Ban- 
bridge Park, Balcome, Sussex. Upper left, the 
Earl and-Countess walking through their beauti- 
ful gardens. Upper right, the Earl at his desk 
with the Countess at his side. 





two years after the end of the war the former enemies 
signed a secret treaty, creating spheres of influence for 


themselves in China. Three more secret treaties of the 
same kind were signed, the last in 1916, each of them 
more extensive than the preceding one. Their value 
naturally evaporated when the Soviets came into power. 
The position in which Japan found herself through her 
own fault during and after the World War was this. With 
England she had had an alliance against Russia. After 
having antagonized Britain, the United States, and France 
through her seizure of Kiaochow, this alliance was no 
longer reliable, and the Western Powers would probably 
have consented to Russia becoming somewhat more in- 
fluential in the East. With Russia Japan had several 
secret treaties which prohabiy encouraged her to go to 
war with Germany, in spite of the effect which she knew 
this was bound to have on her other allies. But also 
these treaties became worthless through events in Russia; 
the Soviets considered Japan their deadly enemy. Thus 
Japan was sitting between all the Far Eastern stools, and 
her behavior since has certainly not helped her to get 
back on a seat. We must not overlook the fact that Japan 
is in a desperate position, and will remain a danger to 
peace in the East, unless she is somehow satisfied. Her 
methods in peace and war, however, have so far not been 
such as to establish any confidence in her good faith. 


Needs a Diversion 


It is idle conjecture to ask whether Japan would have 
marched into China if she had foreseen the resistance she 
would meet. But it is an established fact now that she 
cannot achieve any lasting success on the Asiatic main- 
land. At the time she began her present campaign she 
was forced into it by two reasons; it was her last chance 
to prevent the dreaded unification of China, ard she was 
near collapse internally. 

Her other imperialistic alternative was in the Indies. 
There has never been an opportunity for Japan to embark 
on this venture with any prospect of success. Now the 
opportunity may come, and Japan may be offered a 
chance which may not return in generations. She will 
certainly try to seize it even against heavy odds. 

From the Japanese standpoint the position is tragic. 
If she could have waited for this chance without antago- 
nizing China, she might even have obtained China’s sup- 
port. For, in spite of everything which seems to contra- 
dict this opinion, if Japan had left China alone, and if 
China were a strong national power, it is more than 
likely that, as an equal, she would have joined Japan in 
an anti-foreign policy, at least with moral support. More- 
over, she would have been glad to see Japan permanently 
engaged elsewhere. The Dutch Indies plum is certainly 
richer than anything that Japan could peacefully achieve 
on the Chinese mainland. 


With Russian Blessing 


Our sympathy with China in her present plight should 
not blind us to the possibility that Chinese neutrality may 
even now accompany Japan in an attempt to 
herself of the Dutch Indies. In this case also Russian 
blessing would most certainly come forth. In fact, to be 
sitting-neutral between two huge theatres of war is prob- 
ably more than Stalin dared to dream. And instead of 
seeing him jump at Japan’s back, as seems to be widely 
believed, we may see him conclude a non-aggression pact 
with Japan the day. Holland should be invaded. Through 
his German pact he made Hitler invade Poland. And he 
might think a Japanese pact worth trying. The repertoire 
of these gentlemen is definitely limited, which is perhaps 
one of the secrets of their strength. 

There remains, of course, the fact that Japan is at 
present utterly exhausted. But there remains also the 
possibility that just because of her exhaustion she may 
be inclined to undertake a gamble which is truly a gamble 
for al! or nothing. 

This would mean the long anticipated life and death 
struggle between West and East in the Pacific, and it is 
impossible to visualize the United States keeping aloof 
At the same time the Nazis would be confronted with a 
difficult dilemma They would certainly like to see 
Britain and France engaged in the East. But if they gave 
moral support to Japan they might also draw the hos- 
tility of the United States upon themselves. Although 
they would not hesitate to push their friend Japan into 
the abyss if they thought it would help them, they would 
more probably counsel caution. And in the last resort 
the problem resolves itself into the question who will be 
cleverer and more successful in his diplomatic tactics, 
Stalin or Hitler. 
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for the sale of his business and his rights to future 
commissions, at a price which clearly anticipated 
that this sort of thing would go on for a considerable 
time. 

The idea of thus establishing a sort of perpetual 
lien on the spread between the growers’ price and 
the wholesalers’ price seems to have annoyed the 
people of Kamloops, for they held a meeting recently 
to protest against these negotiations. This is be- 
coming a very topsy-turvy world. In the United 
States they pay people for not growing potatoes, 
and in British Columbia they pay them for not selling 
them. The idea is capable of considerable extension, 
but there is always one difficulty about it. The money 
for paying people for not doing things must always 
come out of the pockets of people who are being paid 
for doing things; and these people will always be 
paid less for doing things than they ought to be, 
because of the amount that has to be paid to other 
people for not doing things. 


Amo Amas Amat 


HE North Sea is not the only place where con- 

flicting ideologies are in violent conflict and the 
future of the human race is in process of being 
settled. There is a war going on among the educa- 
tionists of Canada, with its battlefield chiefly in the 
city of Toronto; and if it were not for the somewhat 
larger and noisier war which is going on between 
Germany and the Allies, it is probable that this local 
war would have broken into print more extensively 
than it has. It is the war between those who main- 
tain that nobody can be educated without Latin, and 
those who declare that it is perfectly possible to be a 
cultured person without ever having scanned a single 
line of Virgil or Horace. It is a conflict for the 
control of the entire mechanism of popular education. 
It is a conflict to the death; one side or the other 
will eventually have to yield, although there is always 
the possibility that an armistice might produce a 
state of temporary and reluctant peace for a few 
vears. 
' It is a matter of requirements for University 
Matriculation. In Canada an educated person is a 
person who has taken at least Junior Matriculation. 
If it is necessary that an educated person should 
know Latin, it is obviously necessary that Latin 
should be among the compulsory subjects for Uni- 
versity Matriculation. If it is not necessary, then 
those who have an intense dislike for it or a pro- 
nounced inability to master it (which are usually the 
same thing) should not be required to learn it if 
they can find some other subject of equal cultural 
and disciplinary value. It is the contention of those 
who wish to make Latin optional, that certain fairly 
difficult mathematical subjects are just about as 
valuable cultura'ly and in the way of discipline as 
Latin. 

It is the convinced belief of SATURDAY NIGHT that 
while Latin has an enormous cultural and disciplinary 
value, if studied over the length of time which is 
necessary in order to acquire a genuine sense of its 
literary qualities, its cultural value if carried no 
further than the stage required for University 
Matriculation is practically nil. Yet the prevalent 
insistence upon it as a necessary subject for Uni- 
versity Matriculation compels an immense number 
of young people to study it up to that stage who will 
never again in all their lives turn a page of a Latin 
grammar or read a line of a Latin author. This is 
very much like learning five-finger exercises and 
then giving up the piano. It is true that a large 
amount of excellent Latin prose and verse is sup- 
posed to be read and studied by the student for 
Matriculation, and that he is also supposed to possess 
a sufficient facility in that language to be able to 
convert a piece of fairly difficult English prose into 
an idiomatic Latin equivalent. But the truth of the 
matter is, as any experienced examiner will admit, 
that the authorities dare not attach much'weight to 
the writing of Latin prose, and that a pass mark can 
be and very, very often is obtained by memorizing a 
“crib” translation of a couple of dozen likely passages 
in the prescribed authors. A “fair” exam paper is 
one in which all the extracts for translation are 
chosen from among these “likely” passages; an “un- 
fair” one is one in which the examiner has been mean 
enough to avoid all the standard passages and to 
pick out paragraphs for no other reason than that 
the student is not likely to have memorized them. 


No Easier Tests 


E SHOULD deeply deplore any change which 

would have the effect of reducing the number 
of persons in Canada who really learn enough Latin 
to be of substantial cultural value to them in after 
life. But these we believe to include only the students 
who continue to take Latin for a year or two after 
their admission to the University. The insistence 
upon Latin as a matriculation subject—an insistence 
which has long been abandoned in Scotland—makes 
it compulsory not only for all the students who are 
going to take matriculation, but for a very large num- 
ber who may possibly never take it at all, but who are 
unwilling, several years ahead of their matriculat ion 
date, to condemn themselves to a perpetual inability 
to matriculate, by avoiding the Latin classes. 

In other words, we should like to see the study 
of Latin in the schools confined to those who either 
definitely like it, or are planning to continue with it 
in their university career if they go on to the univer- 
sity. There are mangeeottrses in the university for 
which a knowledge of Latin, not merely of matricula- 
tion standard but of at least a year or two more than 
that, should be rigorously demanded. But there are 
plenty of others for which no more than the matricula- 
tion standard is ever demanded, and that standard, 
as we have observed, we consider to be of the most 
questionable value. We need not say, however, that 
any accepted alternative to Latin should be fully as 
difficult a subject and should involve fully as much 
mental discipline asthe amount of Latin now re- 
quired. Nothing could be further from our thoughts 
than to make matriculation any easier than it 1s at 
present. It might well be made a good deal more 
difficult, and the classroom seats of those who at 




















present just manage to sneak in, but whose parents 
have enough money to pay the fees and board, should 
be filled by those who have a much higher matricula- 
tion standing but are unable to get to the university 
for lack of means. More scholarships for the de- 
serving and more “plucking” for the undeserving 
should be a primary objective of our educational re- 
formers in these puzzling days. 


Substitutes For Sight 


HE Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 

which is this week concluding its campaign for 
funds, is engaged in a task which should have the 
sympathy of every humane Canadian. The lack of 
sight is a serious drawback in any circumstances, 
though nature has often the faculty of granting 
compensations for a deficiency in one sense by 
greatly increasing the capacity of the others. But 
the lack of sight is a particularly serious handicap in 
economic life, unless it is compensated for by a fairly 


“BIG BULLY! RATTLING THE SABRE AT US INNOCENT LITTLE ONES!” 








By Low. 


generous provision of substitutes. These substitutes 
are in part mechanical and in part a matter of special 
training. 
readily and as easily as the possessors of sight; but 
the books which they must read are mechanically 
different from those in ordinary use and consider- 
ably more expensive. It is not hard for the blind to 
carry on a great many industrial and commercial 
activities; but in order to do so, they need to be 
specially trained and in some cases to be specially 
equipped with mechanical appliances. Most surpris- 
ing of all, and a very important point, it is not hard 
for the blind to play games and enjoy them as fully 
as ordinary people; but these games, of which bowl- 
ing seems to be a particular favorite, require a small 
amount of special equipment. The work of the Insti- 
tute is to provide all these substitutes for the seeing 
eye of which the blind have been deprived by destiny. 
It is a work which does a great deal of good for the 
blind, but perhaps does even more good for the 
community as a whole. 
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The Food of Canadians 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


SMALL twenty-page pamphlet, the first copies 
4 of which were handed out at a dinner at the 
York Club, Toronto, last week, may possibly prove to 
have a greater influence upon the life of Canadians 
than anything which has come off the printing press 
since Confederation. It is a pamphlet prepared by 
the Canadian Medical Association, which has been 
assisted in the publication of it by the life insur- 
ance companies operating in the Dominion. The 
first edition is 1,500,000 copies in English and 300,- 
000 copies in French. It is hoped eventually to place 
a copy in the hands of every family in the Do- 
minion, comprising about 3,000,000 households. 
Bearing the title “Food For Health In Peace And 
War,” this pamphlet nevertheless contains very 
little that is specifically applicable only to a nation 
engaged in a great military struggle. There is a dis- 
crimination against sub-tropical fruits which would 
probably be less urgently pressed if considerations 
of diet alone had to be kept in mind, and considera- 
tions of foreign exchange were negligible. Oranges 
and bananas are the only articles which must neces- 
sarily be imported, which are included in the diet- 
ary list in this pamphlet; and even they are slightly 
discountenanced by a note in large black type which 
reads: “The Canadian farmer produces all the 
foods necessary for good health. Canadian-grown 
vegetables such as tomatoes, turnips, cabbage, and 
fruits in season (apples, berries, cherries, plums, 
peaches, pears) can replace the more expensive 
imported fruits.” If it were not for wartime con- 
siderations, we imagine that the citrus fruits would 
be more positively endorsed. They can and should 
be replaced by local fruits when these are in season; 
but they are so much more pleasing to the palate 
than anything that can replace them when the local 
fruits are not in season, that people who do not get 
them are likely to go without some part of their 
proper share of the elements that these foods rep- 
resent. 


The Protective Foods 


The interesting thing about this booklet is that 
in spite of having been prepared by the Canadian 
Medical Association with the assistance of the Can- 
adian Dietetic Association it contains not a single 
reference to proteins, vitamins, or carbohydrates 
All that it says, and all that the average housewife 
needs to know, is that certain kinds of foods are 
“protective” foods, and should be eaten in quantities 
which are roughly suggested in tables. “When there 
is not much money to spend for food, first on the 
shopping list should be milk or cheese, potatoes and 
whole grain products (rolled oats, rolled wheat and 
whole wheat bread)."” The housewife is reminded 
that foods in bulk are usually cheaper than those in 
packages; that foods should be bought in quantities 
whenever possible in order to get price reductions; 
that vegetables should not be over-cooked (spinach 
is given eight to ten minutes); that vegetables 
should be cooked with the skins on and in very 
little water; and that canned vegetables, and par- 


ticularly tomatoes, are excellent substitutes when 
fresh vegetables are high in price. 

The cost of the materials for such a diet varies 
from an average of 24 cents per person per day to 
an average of 29 cents, according to the number of 
members in the family who are either very young, 
and consequently cheaper, or in the rapidly growing 
Stage (8 to 18 years) and consequently more expen- 
sive. Thus it will be seen that a healthy diet is not 
beyond the reach of the vast majority of the Can- 
adian people even on their present income, and that 
the lack of it is largely due to faulty buying. 

The results that would ensue if this diet were 
generally adopted by the Canadian people would be 
mainly felt in three important directions, although 
other beneficial changes of many kinds would also 
be brought about. The first and most direct result 
would of course be an immense improvement in the 
health of the entire population, accompanied by a 
corresponding improvement in its happiness and 
adaptation to its surroundings. The second import- 
ant result would be in the economic sphere, and 
would consist in an extensive change in the nature 
of the processes of food production, mainly in the 
direction of a shift from those processes which are 
purely mechanical and employ very little labor, to 
processes which employ a great deal more labor 
Thus there would be an immense increase in the 
production of milk, an article whose production 
and distribution both require a very large amount 
of human labor. There would be a great inevease 
in vegetable farming. There would be some _ in- 
crease in egg production, and a le®rge increase in 


cheese 


Eat Well and Think Well 


But there is a third field of benefit which might 
in the long run prove to be more important than 
either of these A man who does not eat well does 
not think well. We do not know to what extent the 
political, moral and religious unwisdom we _ see 
around us on every hand, and which has made the 
results of the progress of democracy in the last fifty 
years so disappointing, may be the result of the 
poisons and weaknesses generated in the human 
system by the dietetic changes which have taken 
place in the same period. Up to fifty years ago the 
diet of the human race, whatever its deficiencies, 
was at least a natural diet; it was what nature made 
available in the district where the consumer lived, 
and to the extent to which the soil of that district 
contained the necessary elements of nutrition, those 
elements were present in the food and made their 
contribution to the upkeep of the human being. 
With the introduction of modern transportation and 
modern methods of food preservation, this situation 
was completely changed. Practically all the limita- 
tions imposed by nature were removed, and vast 
fields of choice were opened up which we have so 
far used without the slightest discrimination and 
with no knowledge of the effect of the new foods 
on our system. Such knowledge is now available, 
and it is time we began to put it to use 


It is not hard for -the blind to read as. 
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Executor and Trustee Since 1897 





Estates Officer: “Well. Mrs. S.. it is 
very nice of you to feel so thankful but. 
frankly, it is just as much of a pleasure 
to us to assist you in this matter. Look- 
ing after the estate does not mean that 
we are interested only in the business 
end of it—the happiness of yourself and 


the children must always come first. 


“Your husband not only wanted to 
relieve you of the business worries of 
his estate when he made us his executor 
and trustee but he also wanted you to 
feel you had acquired friends who would 
willingly help you in many of the small 


problems you would have taken to him. 


“By all means call on us whenever 


you feel we can help you, 


Our successful management 
of an estate is measured by the 
satisfaction we can bring to 
the ones who are left and 


the help we can give them. 
{sk for our booklet. 
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Proud Everest retains her secret. 
But stil! the plucky band of adven- 
turers sets out from Britain, 
resolved, one day, to succeed. This 
is typical of the British tradition— 
unlimited patience and unquench- 
able determination to excel. You 

see it in the building of their ) 
( Empire, in the things they fashion 


as wellas do. This Craven Mixture 


- 


tobacco is itself characteristic. 
( Many years ago Carreras blended it 
slowly and carefully for the benefit 
( of one fastidious smoker—the Third 





Earl of Craven. Now, wherever 


var 


< 
() white men go this tobacco follows 
. ... pure pipe joy, solace, inspiration, 


( all in one. / 
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Now It Can Be Told 


BY POLITICUS 


pD® R. J. MANION wrote a book 

called ‘Life Is An Adventure.” It 
was written after he was defeated in 
Fort William in 1935. It was in that 
book that he wrote that he believed 


conscription was the fairest way to 
raise men for active service in time 
of war. One part of one page of that 


book was the most quoted excerpt in 
Canada from January 26 to March 
26, 1940. 
Politicus doesn’t 
Manion is 


know whether Dr. 
going to write another 


book. But if he does he ought to in- 
clude in it a story that has not yet 
been written and which probably 
not more than a score of people 
know 


Sometimes 
reporter 


during a campaign a 
is lucky enough to run into 


a first-class beat. Politicus did run 


into one and then set out to confirm 
it in detail. He was given the full and 
complete story and then told it was 
“in confidence.” It wasn’t written 

Last week-end Politicus went to 
the individual who confirmed the 
story “in confidence” and asked that 
the ban be lifted It was Then 
further details were obtained and 
‘onfirmed Dr. Manion will be able 


to correct Politicus as to details. The 
outline of the with 


some 


story together 


background is below. 

From the time Dr. Manion won the 
Conservative convention in Ottawa 
in July of ’38 he had trouble and 
hands with his 
rhe railway question, the 
declaration of the 
party’s case of 


plenty of it on his 
own party. 
Conservative 
war, the 
Duplessis, Georges 
weight 


statement of 


position in 
flirtation with M 
Heon's throwing his 
Dr. Manion’'s 


around, 
reform or 
and dozens of other ques- 
Manion into 
with important sections of his 


revolution, 


tions brought Dr con- 


Conservative Munich 


The culmination of much of 


under-cover 


the 
fighting 


bickering and 


ime at the time of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s visit to Munich It was then 
that tremendous pressure was 
rought to bear on the Conservative 
leader from two. different sides. 
Those who were hoping for the sup- 


port of Maurice Duplessis pressed 


Dr. Manion to keep quiet during that 
international crisis Others, in par- 
ticular some powerful party men in 
Ontario, demanded a statement from 
D Manion on the Conservative posi- 
tion ase of a declaration of war 
§ ireat Britain. Dr. Manion kept 
juiet There are many Conserva- 
tives today who believe that Munich 


Munich for 
Canada. 
did 


many 


was the the Conservative 
party in 
Money 


med 


not like 
reasons 


Manion, It 
One was the 
refusal to come out for railway uni- 

ition. The playing 
alienated liberal and 
party rhe 


party grew stronger 


with Duplessis 
progressive 
fight in 
Dissatis- 
faction with Dr. Manion grew as war 
was declared The fulfill 


his functions as Opposition leader by 


efusal to 
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performing the necessary job of criti- 
cizing lack of action in Canada’s war 
effort was bitterly condemned. 


Dr. Manion was not consulted by 
Mr. King from the declaration of 
war on. Dr. Manion was saving his 


criticism until Parliament met. As 
one Conservative said after the elec- 
tion: “Bob didn’t get a single vote 
by keeping quiet for six months. In- 


stead he made votes for King.” 
There was so much dissatisfaction 
with Dr. Manion that it developed 


into a movement to draft Mr. Bennett 
as leader of the party. When that fell 
through for various reasons, there 
was even an attempt to get Mr. 
Meighen to take over. But that was 
dead before it really got started. 


National Government 


On January 25 came the sudden 
dissolution, after some three hours 
of Parliament. The Conservatives 


were not only caught flat-footed on 
organization but with a fight before 
them with their ranks disunited. 

Some days after dissolution 
Dr. Manion announced that he would 
form a National Government if he 
elected at the head of the lar- 
gest group. It was an attempt to 
bring together all anti-King forces 
into one fighting unit. 

It then became apparent immedi- 
ately that if there were to be a Na- 
tional Government there ought to be 
“bolting” Liberals to unite with Con- 
servatives and Independents all ready 


few 


were 


to take up the fight. Possible 
“bolters’” refused to follow Manion. 
They were sure he couldn’t win. 


On the evening of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 8, Dr. Manion was to open his 
campaign in Brockville on the plat- 
form of the Hon. Hugh Stewart. That 
morning Dr. Manion came to Toronto 
from Ottawa. His trip was known 
to but a few of the senior men in the 


Conservative party. The leader for 
National Government arrived at the 
Union Station. He was there met by 


one man, who had a 
sheet in his pocket. 

They took a cab over to the King 
Edward Hotel, for Dr. Manion never 
stays at the Royal York, it being -a 
C.P.R. hostel. 

In Dr. Manion’s suite this man, who 
is a great friend of Dr. Manion’s and 
who has done much for him political- 
ly and whose name Politicus was 
asked not to mention, laid a plan be- 
fore Dr. Manion which shocked the 
Conservative leader into bitter 
words and extreme anger. 

The typewritten sheet in this man’s 
pocket was a statement to be handed 
to the and which he wanted 
Manion to sign. 


typewritten 


press 


30b 


A Manion Sacrifice 
The 


effect of the statement was 
that Dr. Manion would accept the 
support of any candidate who an- 


nounced himself as being in favor of 
National Government; that if Dr 
Manion were elected and there were 
enough members elected in favor of 
National Government then he, Dr. 
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Cryolite mine 
in Greenland. 


May 4, 1940 





ALUMNTUIT 


jrom 


MINE TO MARKET 


Cryolite, or ice-stone is found in commercial quantities only in 


Greenland. From this source near the Arctic Circle, it is brought 


to Arvida, Quebec. Cryolite is used in the smelting of aluminum. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, 





ALUMINUM 


Manion, would offer his resignation 
to a caucus of those members and 
they could choose as their leader, 
and in reality the prime minister, 
anyone they wanted. 

That, the man explained, was to 
be the sacrifice for National Gov- 
ernment that Dr. Manion was to 
make. 

Dr. Manion was then assured that 
he would get plenty of support from 
all angles to fight the election. 


Bob Manion was in a rage. He 


AND HAVE YOU NOT- 
ICED THIS PONTIAC RIDE? 
THEY CALL IT *TRIPLE® 
CUSHIONED*=~BUT THAT 
DOESN‘T BEGIN TO 
DESCRIBE ITS FLOATING 
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He was asked for his answer. Here 
it is as close as can be printed: “You 
can kiss my toe. I’m going to stick 
as leader of the party and fight it 
through if I have to do it alone.” 


Con- 
and 
for 


leader of the 
a convention 
give it up 


had been elected 
servative party at 
he wasn’t going to 
anyone. 

That afternoon at 4 o’clock Dr. 
Manion took the train back to Brock- That was the end of that move. 
ville. He was to give his final deci- It looks now as if no matter what 
sion on Friday. had been done on that day Mr. King 

The Brockville meeting was a huge would have been elected. 
success as far as crowd and enthusi- But it is an interesting story and 
asm were concerned. Politicus is sure Dr. Manion will in- 

Friday morning, February 9, Dr. clude it with extra embellishments in 
Manion came back to Toronto. his memoirs when he writes them. 





FRIENDS SWING FRIENDS TO PONTIAC ; 


—AND NEXT MORNING! 





AMAZING! IN FACT, IT’S EASILY 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL CAR 
1 EVER OWNED. & 








COME OVER RIGHT AWAY 
AND WORK OUT A DEAL 
ON MY CAR. | WANT A 
PONTIAC JUST LIKE THE 
ONE YOU SOLD 
JIM MCLELLAN. 


PRICES START WITH 
THE LOWEST 


There are two big reasons for the remark- 
able upswing in 1940 Pontiac sales! 
First — the amazing news that Pontiac 
prices start with the lowest has caught on 
like a “house afire’”, There’s a Pontiac for 
everyone from lowest price to luxury — 
27 stunning new models—5 new series— 

thrifty Sixes—brilliant Eights. 
Secondly—there’s the “red hot” enthus- 
iasm of everybody who buys one of these 
great cars. They go out of their way to 
tell, and show their friends just how 
marvellous a low-priced car can be! 
Big, distinctively styled, long in wheel- 
base, wide seated — the 1940 Pontiac is 
packed with features that contribute to 
greater comfort, finer performance and 
longer, trouble-free operation. Take a 
ride—then decide. 


Illustrating the Special Six 4-Door Touring Sedan 
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SPUN ROCK WOOL 


Reg’d 
for winter warmth 


Fire-proof light-weight 

e asily installed in old houses or 
new, this Canadian insulation 
is unexcelled for cold, heat and 
sound. It will add permanency 
to your home — never settling 
to form gaps 
silent service. 





| 


always giving 


“The Insulation that defies Vibration” 


Consult your architect or building 
contiactor on the advantages of 
Spun Rock Wool. 


| SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 


THOROLD, ONT 
or 
F. S. BRIDGES, LTD., 
8 Marlborough Ave., Toronto, 5. 
Distributors for Eastern Canada. 
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MOVING — SHIPPING 
PACKING — STORING 


KI, 5125 - 610 YONGE ST. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
POOL CAR SHIPMENTS WITH SPECIAL 


RATES TO WESTERN POINTS 
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Alaska “Princess Cruises" 


9 days—$105 up. To Skag- 
way and return. Sailings 
trom Vancouver ... fare in- 
cludes meals and berth — 
except at Skagway. 
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BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL .. . famed for luxury 
and good food. You'll stay here on your 
all-expense tour. 
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THE CHALET on the edge of beautiful 


Emerald Lake. Friendly and informal. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
2 GLORIOUS DAYS . . . . from $37.50 





3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . from $47.25 
4 COLORFUL DAYS .. from $57.00 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS .. from $74.50 


Tours begin at Banff, June 8, and include 
hotel accommodations, meals at Banff and 
Lake Louise, visit to Emerald Lake and 
126 miles of mountain motoring or in 
reverse direction from Field. Add rail fare 
to Banff or Field. 
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' All 3 of these Alpine Playgrounds on 
_ your Pacific Coast trip with 


as gt a 


Canadian Kockits. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


HITLER WAR 





Mainly for Worriers 


MMHOSE who have been crying out 

about the poor success of the Al- 
lied forces in their first fortnight’s 
opera.ions in Norway are not only 
not playing their part in keeping the 
home front steady, but are doing less 
than justice to the Germans. Just re- 
member, these are the world’s cham- 
pion Blitzkriegers. If they were not 
formidable someone would have stood 
up to them long ago. They had a 
tradition for driving hard, fast and 
suddenly long before the motor-car, 
tank or aeroplane, or the word which 
has become identified with their use, 
were invented. 

But remember too the price they 
pay for this. They have to spend their 
days of peace preparing for war. They 
have to live always as soldiers, never 
as citizens or individuals. They have 
to turn their country into a vast bar- 
racks and lay the curse of militarism 
on the nation. They have to harden 
themselves by constant military 
games, and under Hitler as under 
Bismarck, gain experience for the big 
war by first practising on a couple of 
smaller neighbors 

Besides the cost in living values to 
the German people, this Blitzkrieg 
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3 VACATIONS IN ONE 


Go and return from the Pacific 
Coast through the Canadian Rockies 
on your vacation. 165-mile steam- 
ship trip included on your ticket 
between Vancouver and Seattle . . 
stopping at Victoria. Enjoy three 
Alpine resorts . . . at one low cost. 
Banff Springs Hotel . . . Chateau 
Lake Louise Emerald Lake 
Chalet. Golf, swimming, tennis, 
riding, hiking. Dance and concert 
orchestras. 


VICTORIA GLACIER seen from the shore 


of lovely Lake Louise near the charming 


Chateau. 
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NEW COLUMBIA ICEFIELD HIGHWAY. 


Completed for 1940. Spectacular tours from 
Lake Louise to the Columbia Icefield and 
return at moderate cost, 
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Low round-trip summer rail fares to or from 
Pacific Northwest and California via 
Canadian Pacific transcontinental trains... 
air-conditioned. 


Consult your nearest Canadian Pacific office 
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BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


technique demands a huge payment in 
energy from the German soldiery in 
advance. The steel spring has to be 
wound up before it will leap out of its 
box, and this winding-up process, the 
elaborate training, the exhaustive 
preparation of detail, the waiting 
around for zero hour, takes it out of 
the human material. Notice too, that 
these shock columns that rush along 
so furiously for a few days always 
slow down and come to a halt—if they 
are not actually thrown back some- 
what—and have to wind up the spring 
again before proceeding. 


Look at the Last War 


We don’t move as fast as the Ger- 
mans. It isn’t our nature, and we don’t 
feel compelled to take such chances 
as they choose, or are driven, to take. 
Has not Churchill said that we shall 
spend the summer ejecting the Nazis 
from Norway? Might it not be that 
his strategy is to draw Hitler into a 
full-sized campaign there? For one 
of our oft-expressed wishes is to bring 
the Germans to battle, and on a scale 
Which will use up their supplies fast 
enough to make the blockade effect- 
ive. And as for “lightning” victories, 
the Germans won them all in the 
last war, yet lost the final decision 
If you have been thinking that this 
was a dark moment, just look back 
into the histories of the last war. 

But, you may say, the histories 
of the last war are also full of the 
terrible blunders we made. Are we 
doing any better this time? I can’t 
pretend to be an expert on the last 
war, but I can see a good deal of evi- 
dence that we are doing better, in- 
comparably better, in ths one. In 
fact I sometimes think that if we learn 
as much from the last peace as we 
have from the last war there is still 
hope for us. On land, we had settled 
the question of unified command, 
Which hung on into 1918 last time, 
before this war ever started. We had 
a much larger expeditionary force 
trained and ready to move to France, 
and were able to transfer large con- 
tingents from all over the Empire 
to the British Isles and the Near 
East before a man had been lost in 
the field. We have an adequate mun- 
itions supply pouring out of our arm- 
aments factories two full years earlier 
than in the last war. We have our 
land fortifications and air raid de- 
fences so far advanced that there can 
no longer be any question of a Ger- 
man knock-out blow. This should 
never be forgotten, nor the fact that 
the 1,700,000 casualties which the 
French and British armies had suf- 
fered by this time in the last war 
have been almost totally avoided. 


Navy Goes Nelsonian 


On the sea the contrast between our 
position in 1914 and 1940 is quite as 
striking. The Navy went into the last 
war with a magnificent array of bat- 
tleships, twice as many as today. But 
they were all brand-new and untried. 
They had a speed and armament 
which promised to revolutionize naval 
tactics. And they were up against new 
Weapons in the torpedo, launched from 
both destroyer and submarine, and the 
mine, whose potentialities caused as 
much alarm in the years before the 
last war as the aerial bomb did before 
this one. The British are not a people 
to work out in theory the effect of 
new inventions, They have to feel 
their way and try them out. Jutland 
was the outstanding example of that 
feeling-out process, when only one 
ship of the Battle Fleet, the ‘“Col- 
ossus,” came close enough to the Ger- 
mans to get hit, resulting in the 
killing of two sailors. Yet it may be 
said that all through the last war 
the Navy was practicing and getting 
acquainted with its new ships and 
weapons. Only a few rugged souls 
like Beatty and Keyes refused to hold 
them in awe and carried on in the 
Nelsonian tradition of closing with 
the enemy and fighting him tooth 
and nail--after having first prepared 
a careful strategic plan. 

The Navy has shown in a dozen 
stirring actions in this war that it 
has not only thoroughly learned the 
capabilities of its equipment (and in 
the case of the battleships at least 
they are still us'ne the same ones) 
but also thorough'y reiurned to the 
Nelsonian tradition. in instituting, the 
convoy system, laying effective 
mine barrages, carrying a _ deadly 
depth-charge counter offensive to the 
U-boats, and clamping the blockade 
tightly on to Germany from the very 
outset, it has beat its action in the 
last war by no less than three years 
and averted any repetition of the ap- 
palling shipping losses of 1916-17. 


Speed Was Essential 


Coming down to the campaign in 
Norway, a great deal has been made 
of the poor equipment of the first 
British detachments. There appears 
to have been real negligence in failing 
to provide them with some sort ol 
light anti-aircraft. protection But 
consider the problem which faced our 
Army Command and what they actu- 
ally accomplished. The German grab, 
in its diabolical thoroughness, had left 
them only a few out-of-the-way har- 
bors, never equipped for heavy traf 
fic, their wooden jeities not even of 
fering accommodation for one good 
sized ship. It was possible that even 
these facilities might be destroyed by 


bombing and that the troops might 
have to land by ship’s boat. More 
than likely the War Office was not 
precisely informed, as the Germans 
were by months of close study, of the 
capacity of these small harbors or 
the state of the railroads and high- 
ways leading from them. Choosing 
between a very light force, able to 
land anywhere and move quickly in 
alongside the Norwegians to fore- 
stall the German advance, and a force 
fully equipped with artillery, tanks, 
aircraft and anti-aircraft, they sac- 
rificed everything for speed. No 
doubt they were strongly urged there- 
to by the Government, for purely 
political reasons which were very 
demanding at the moment with the 
eyes of every neutral in Europe 
watching to see how quickly and de- 
cisively we acted. 

Whether the War Office, in_ its 
rush, merely sent this advance guard 
to its doom remains to be seen. The 
size of a disaster cannot always be 
judged from the headlines which an- 
nounce it. Nor have heroes always 
been provided with rubber boots. 
Without attempting to justify a 
Passchendaele, a battalion, a regiment 
or even a division may have to be sac- 
rificed sometimes in warfare. Not 
even those American correspondents 
who are inclined to exaggerate and 
dramatize their news as though it had 
to be sold to an indifferent public 
have claimed that a single battalion 
has been wiped out yet. 


Found a Battlefield 


As to the loss of some of our sup- 
plies to the Germans at Steinkjer, I 
can see a positive gain in that. The 
report from the German side of the 
delight of their troops in getting their 
hands on delicious biscuits, real jam 
and butter, and other “delicacies” is 
startlingly reminiscent of the story in 
a German diary of the last war which 
I have, telling of the orgy of the 
German troops when they broke 
through into the “land flowing with 
milk and honey” behind the British 
lines in March 1918, and their in- 
curable depression afterwards when 
they thought of how wretched thei! 
situation was in comparison. 

The salient point about the Nor- 
wegian campaign, it seems to me, is 
that we have found a battlefield 
against Germany, which we wanted; 
and that we have landed troops in 
spite of frightful handicaps, carry- 
ing them into long narrow fjords 
in the face of German air power, 
which the Nazis boasted was impos- 
sible. Our advanced forces have 
seized the area about Namsos and the 
important railway junctions of Dom- 
baas and Stoeren and are still hold- 
ing them, keeping the German forces 
in Oslo and Trondheim from joining 
hands; and our fighter planes are now 
in the air over Norway. What our 
fighters will do with the Germans 
when they get properly established 
we can judge from their record in 
combat over Britain and on the West- 
ern Front. Over the British Isles they 
brought down close to 60 enem) 
bombers before suffering their first 
loss, after seven months of fighting 

It won’t go easily for us in Norway 
at first. While the Germans can move 
their air force conveniently via Den- 
mark to the hard-surfaced aerodromes 
so neatly and treacherously snitched 
in Norway, we have to extemporize 
aerodromes out of frozen lakes and 
later out of farmers’ fields. What we 
will do in between time, when the 
lakes have thawed and the fields are 
a morass of mud, is hard to see. If we 
don't get hold of Trondheim and its 
aerodrome before then, it is going to 
be a very tough time. But it is too 
soon to say we won't. In the mean- 
time, the watchword is: Trust in 
Gort and keep remembering that Hit- 
ler has already lost in this Scandin- 
avian adventure the best of his sur- 
face fleet and practically all chance 
of getting his hands on the Swedish 
iron mines. These factors will con- 
tinue to influence the course of the 
war right to the end. 



















& Wili he be TOO BUSY to give the necessary 
time to managing your estate ? 
* Will he be INEXPERIENCED in the highly 
S echnical procedure of supervising trusts? 
Will he be ABSENT at times when matters 
of importance to your dependents demand his 
prompt attention ¢ 


Is he likely to be ILL and unable to complete (| 

@ the administration of your estate ? 

2 Do you know that if he DIES Ais executor will [] 

= pecomie the executor Of your estate unless your 

will provides otherwise? Even if you make pro- 
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Will he be UNSYMPATHETIC toward the 
feelings of some of your heirs—‘play tavorites”’ 
—-and cause dissension ? 

Will his services {= MORE EXPENSIVE, due 
to the extra cost 0: the services of experts who 
would probably | 
Will OLD AGE prove a handicap? Will he 7 
have the same physical and mental vigor at 70, 

as he had at 50? 
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be sure that your estace will be managed efficiently 


and economically i e Dest interests of your heirs. 
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Imperial Bank of Canada welcomes 
applications for loans for business 
purposes. If you have a sound 
proposal, we will be glad to con- 
sider ii ond advance necessary 
assictance upon satisfactory terms. 
Our nearest local manager will be 
pleased to meet you and discuss 
details. 
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@ Your modern engine needs the best 
protection you can buy. Because it is 
tighter fitting, hotter running, it must have 
better lubrication. For all ‘round protec- 
tion, put in Mobiloil, the world’s quality 
motor oil. 





Mobiloil, rich, tough and long-lasting, 
keeps an unbreakable protective film be- 
tween metal and metal. Under the intense 
heat of normal driving, Mobiloil does not 


SOLD BY 


break down. Your engine stays clean, 
sweet, smooth -running, and free from 
sludge and carbon, You save on oil, power 
and maintenance costs. 


Get the ail ’round pro- 
tection of Mobiloil 
now. Drain out thin, 
dirty winter oil, and 
refill with rich, clean 
Mobiloil today. 


Alloys 


This is the ninth of a serics oft 


uticles on the expanding horizons of 
todern industry, and along with the 
tenth article next week is devoted to 
the new alloy techniques which are 
being used by the steel industry in the 
development of various types oj 
metals, These articles attempt to 
eramine the prac tical future ofa 
nunibe of key industries as affected 
by the progress of modern research 


IRPLANE speeds of 400 
hour 

New oil refining and chemical 

cesses that use enormous pressure and 


miles an 
pro- 


temperatures of 2,000 degrees 
Modern turbines producing 
electric at lower The 
automobiles we now drive. 
None of these would have been pos- 
sible with the metals our fathers knew 
with the metals we had 10 


steam 


powel! cost. 


nor even 
years ago 

Before the chemist could make a 
synthetic textile fibre or a syn- 
thetic had to create new 
metals for Before the 
could de- 
dynamos for today’s 


had to write out 
‘ 


new 
gasoline he 
his equipment. 
electrical 

s and 
they 


rreat 
greal 


sign turbine 


companies 
power needs 


prescriptions for new alloys for the 


to order 





ste produce 


industry to 
There are of course no new metals 
n the sense that there are new chem- 
icals, materials that never existed be 

fore in nature and which are 
man created. However, alloys or mix- 
tures of metals have been created that 


entirely 


are in effect. new substances, and to 
their making have gone metals with 
strange names that once were only 


symbols in scientific books, and only 


useless curiosities. 


existed as 


New Tasks for Steel 


Names such as columbium, tanta- 
lum, molybdenum even chrome 
which now brightens most of our 


have all been turned into 
agents to make steel do what it would 
Steels that can stand 


motor cars 


neve! do before. 


unbelievable combinations of heat, 
orrosion and strain are now com- 
monplaces of industry. 

Most of the real progress, too, has 


come in the last decade, a period when 
the steel industry has been in the 
ioldrums, operating generally far be- 
low profitable capacity. Yet just as 
the chemical industry and its profits 
are running far ahead of 1929 peaks 
so the are reaching new 
production (but the old 
are not). 


new steels 


peaks of 
steels 

All sorts of new techniques are be- 
ing used. Cast iron, old ugly duck- 
ling of the industry, has been 
rescued from oblivion and given new 
and important fields of use by alloy- 
ing it with nickel, molybdenum, 
chromium and 


steel 


copper 

For example, the motor industry is 
now making crank shafts of alloy cast 
iron containing chrome and 
replacing those that used to be made 


of steel drop forgings. Drop forgings 


copper, 


are made of steel bars hammered 
into proper shape. Consequently, to 
make crank shafts just as strong by 


casting from 


a cheaper form of metal 
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effects great savings both in material 
and labor. 

A new science of “powdered metal- 
lurgy,” built on old foundations, has 
developed in the last few years, com- 
pounding finely powdered metals 
which have too high a melting point 
to be used conveniently in any other 
way. 


Most Important Development 


By far the most important develop- 
ment in the industry in recent 
years, however, is the ‘“Pluramelt” 
just developed by M. W. 
Kellogg & Co., great oil processing 
engineers, and the Allegheny-Ludlum 
Steel Co. 

Pluramelt is similar 
the “Unionmelt” process developed 
by Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
which is a method of electrically weld- 
ing steel plates under a slag 

Knowledge of how to make alloys 
of steel with chromium or molybden- 
um or tungsten steel entirely 
qualities of strength and _ re- 
sistance to corrosion, so that it could 
be used in ways that was neve} 
before. This created a_ great 
revolution in the industry 
which is still gaining momentum. 

The “Pluramelt” steels will give an 
enormous impetus to this stainless 
steel revolution because it makes it 


steel 


process, 


in principle to 


gave 
new 
steel 
used 


steel 


possible to use alloy steels at much 
lower cost and therefore will open 
fields that have so far been closed 


on account of expense 

The process combines two or more 
different characteristics in 
an indissoluble bond, somewhat like 
a layer cake, with an icing of stain- 
and a base of massive car- 
bon steel so fused that they cannot be 
parted. The new layer cake 
can be hammered and shaped just as 
if they were one metal. 


steels of 


less steel 


steels 


Three-Layer “Cake” 


It does what has been done 
successtully combines in the 
same piece of steel two metals of in- 
dividual qualities, each placed where 
it will best serve the purpose. Even 
a three-layer cake of steel can be 
made if that is desirable. 

The process was developed by Rob- 
ert K. Hopkins, director of metallurg- 
ical research for the M. W. Kellogg 
Co., who created the miraculous cat- 
alytic oil cracking plants for Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey and other great 
oil refiners. Refining equipment using 
terrific pressures and 2,000 degree 
temperatures need special steels con- 
taining a high percentage of chrom- 
ium or other alloys which are expen- 


never 
before, 


sive. So an attempt was made to de- 
velop a steel with a coating of ex- 
pensive stainless but in bulk made of 


lower cost steel. The ‘“Pluramelt” 
process was the result and Kellogg 


was quietly using it in its apparatus 
when Hiland G. Batcheller, president 
of Allegheny-Ludlum, realized its pos- 
sibilities in the steel industry. 

It means an enormous 
the use of stainless 


increase in 


steels. Tank 


steamers, for example, carrying oil o1 
chemicals have tremendous corrosion 
problems, yet it would be too costly to 
build them of solid stainless steel. 
They can, however, be built of plates 
with a layer of stainless by the new 
method. 


Chemical Equipment 


Chemical equipment is another very 
important field. Pressure vessels, great 
rotary dryers, and scores of other 
kinds of equipment can use it. One 
striking recent example is a pressure 
vessel with a 12 foot diameter, 30 
feet long, weighing 80 tons. Its Plura- 
melt plate of stainless steel is only 
29/32 inch thick, showing the enor- 
mous saving that may be made in costs. 

In making machinery and industrial 
tools of all kinds that must stand up 
under different kinds of strain and 
conditions, the special virtues. of 
tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, 
chrome, nickel and cobalt can all be 
used where they are needed most. 

In a humbler field which runs into 


big aggregate tonnage, the new tech- 
nique is equally important. Cooking 
utensils of solid stainless steel heat 
so quickly that the housewife may 


burn the dinner, but with a stainless 
coating on cheaper steel, they will be 
more useful and less expensive. 


Steel Alloys Numerous 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. has 
been the great pioneer in the develop- 
ment of alloys and their 
because of its early development ot 
electric furnaces, which it used in 
making calcium carbide for acetylene 
Which was its basic business. 

Carbide is generally considered as 
a chemical company, which is justi- 
fied, because, although it is a leader 


steel uses, 


in producing what are called ferro- 
alloys, it has always used chemical 


technique and since 1929 has become 
one of the country’s major chemical 


producers. Ferro-alloys are briquets 


of iron and such alloying metals as 
chromium, tungsten and a score of 
others. 

What are called stainless steels use 
from 14% to 30% or more chrome. 


These have been growing rapidly in 
the last few years, particularly in the 
aviation industry, for food machinery, 
chemicals, and building. The new 
North Beach Airport in New York 
and the World’s Fair used tons of it. 


New ways of corrugating or brac- 
ing thin stainless steel plates have 


given a sharp impetus to the use of 
stainless in airplane wings and fuse- 
where they are joined by 
welding instead of riveting. 


lages, 


Low-Alloys Steel 


Besides the stainless steels with a 
large chromium content, there has 


been a rapid increase in tonnage of 
low-alloys steels containing as little 


as 1% chromium. This kind of steel 
has been going into railroad freight 


cars on an increasing scale in the 


last few years and this year probably 


Life to Steel 


hundreds of new cars will use it. It 
gives great strength and at the same 
time effects an important saving in 
weight which cuts down the railroads 
cost of hauling cars. 

U. S. Steel has been selling increas- 
ing amounts of a steel of this type 
called “Corten” which it started to 
produce about four years ago. 

The powder metallurgy is 
one of the most curious developments 
of the last few years, because at first 
glance it seems like a reversion to 
an older and more primitive method. 
However through the reviving of cast 
iron it is simply an example of scien- 
tific brains being turned to solving 
metal problems. 

Instead of fusing the metal particles 
into one mass in liquid form, this 
method mixes up metal powders and 


rise of 


compresses them into the desired 
shapes under moderate heat and 
high pressure. Fusing metals makes 


alloys, which are really solutions in 
that one liquid metal dissolves the 
other just as water dissolves and ab- 
sorbs sugar. Powder metallurgy on 
the other hand proceeds in the same 
way as the pharmacist mixes a 
scription. 


pre- 


Breaks Down Resistance 


The basic reason for this procedure 
is that there are some metals that are 
too tough and have too high a melt- 
ing point to work in any other way, 
and, as a result, some of the hardest 
and most useful but hitherto most 
unworkable metals in industry have 
been put to work. The mixtures, al- 
though not alloys, have many prop- 
that individual metals do not 
possess. 

One striking example is the new 
permanent magnet developed by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. of aluminum, cobalt, 
nickel and iron which has a magnetic 


erties 


strength that has never before been 
approached. This means that very 


strong magnets of high strength can 
be made, effecting important changes 
and savings in electrical equipment. 

Another thing that powder metal- 
lurgy does is to produce sponge-like 
porous bearings, of a mixture of cop- 
per, tin, and lead for example, which 
absorb oil so that moving parts need 
less oiling. 


Bearings of this sort can be made 
strong enough to carry the huge 
weight loads in a steel rolling mill. 
Advantages to the automobile indus- 
try are great, since parts for certain 
uses Can be pressed out at the rate 
of several hundred a minute, almost 


the way parts molded. 
The importance of this development 
may be from the statement of 
President Harvey N. Davis of Stevens 
Institute, that the automobile industry 
considers it 
portunity of 
years. 


plastic are 


seen 


presents the greatest op- 

mechanical advance in 
At least two 1940 cars have oii 
pump driving gears made in this way 
besides 23 other parts and in another 


few years it is expected that every 
new car in the country will have at 
least 100 pounds of powdered metal 


products. Already around 100,000 tons 
of solid iron molded products are be- 
ing made annually. 
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| his MONEY’S WORTH! 


G.L.A. has in the more than 50 
years of its existence, built its 
business on the principle of re- 
sponsibility to the building trades 
of Canada . . . on the self- 
imposed obligation to manufac- 
ture only the highest quality 
products which give the buyer 
true worth for his money. 


In good times and bad... G.L.A. 
has adhered without compromise 
to the ideal that quality, and 
quality alone, is the true standard 
of value. For this reason many 


thousands of builders are proud 
to say to their clients: ‘l suggest 
G.L.A. Products—they give you 
your money’s worth!” 


Gypsum, Lime 
and 


Alab asline,. | 
Canada, Limited | 


Head Office: Paris, Ontario 1} | 


General Sales Offices: Gypsum House, 50 Maitland St., Toronto | 
VANCOUVER CALGARY WINNIPEG 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


Lime Products 
Insulating Materials 
Acoustical Materials 


| Gypsum Plasters 
Gypsum Fireproofing and 

Structural Materials 
Chemical Lime 


Gyproc Wall Board and Lath | 

Interior and Exterior Stucco 

The “‘Alabastine Line’ of 
Decorating Materials 
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: Four Square Security .. . 

: Providing 

2 Immediate Protection and Future In- 
: dependence at Low Cost. 


\ CANADIAN COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


Managing Director 


NEWTON J. LANDER 


President 
JOHN W. HOBBS 





CONSTANT HAZARDS 
TO YOUR SECURITY 


THOuscH you feel you are amply protected by your 


present ‘‘fire” policy . . . consider other hazards which may 
yy strike your pocket-book at any time! 
Millions of dollars are lost through lack of protection from 


the ravages of windstorm, explosion, smoke damage, falling 
aircraft, wild motor vehicles, lightning, riot, accident and 





sickness. 
| Don't leave yourself vulnerable to financial loss from these 
y threats. For slight extra cost to the already low premium for 


"ECONOMICAL" Fire Insurance, you can add adequate 


casualty protection. 


Consult the “ECONOMICAL” Agent in your community. 
This strong Canadian Company has been established for over 


68 years and assets exceed $2,750,000.00. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


The Growth of Social 


Britain's sense of social responsibility has been developing for over 


Services in Britain 


BY SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, M.P. | 





a century until to-day organised Labor enjoys a degree of com- 
fort and economic security undreamed of two or three genera- 
tions ago 


The nineteenth century Factory Acts constituted the State's first 
important admission of its responsibility towards citizens too 
poor or too infirm to protect themselves. 


The Old Age Pensions Act of 1908, the establishment of Labor Ex- 
changes in 1909, the National Insurance Act of 1911 were further 
milestones along ihe road of reforms. 


The British fabric of social services has been built up without con- 
fiscating the property of political or racial “enemies”, proscrib- 
ing owners of businesses, cutting the workers’ standard of life 
and raising his hours, or sending critics to concentration camps. 








savings and the help of the State a 
seeing things, not pensioner may have an 
small, but be- {£1 a week. Even so, in 
a wide public demand and a series ot 


7 K. CHESTERTON once said that 

we often miss 
they are too 
cause they are too large. They can fill 


income of 


because response to 


the horizon so completely that un- petitions collected by the Liberal 
pose there is nothing there at all. party and numbering over 150,000 
That is what seems to have hap- Names, further concessions have re- 


pened to the leader of the Nazi Labor cently been 
Front and the propagandists who re- 
peat with the dull par- 
rots Dr. Ley’s charge that there are 
no social services worth talking about 
in Britain; no public 
social insurance and no 
changes. 

To answer Dr. Ley’s charge alone 
would be a simple matter of a short 


granted. At present the 
majority of pensioners receive a pen- 
sion as of right under the contributory 
insurance scheme. , 

No one is likely to pretend that poor 
people live in a bed of roses when they 
become too old or too weak to work, 
and many of us would like to do much 
more to make life easier for them 
But at least we in Britain have estab- 


precision of 


assistance, no 
labor ex- 


list of dates and statistics, for any- lished permanently the principle that 
one who glances through a modern they are a public responsibility, and 
history book will soon find that all that they have a right to be cared 
three were in operation nearly thirty for by the community. 


After Old Age Pensions 
1909 the establishment of 


changes. 


enlarging came in 


Labor Ex- 


ago and have been 
their scope ever since. 
Perhaps the Nazis do not vead his- Though unemployment was 
tory, though, and that failing may be by modern standards negligible then, 
responsible for other and graver er- and international trade was booming, 
rors they have made in the-last seven men who were without jobs and em- 
years. But we in Britain are not like- ployers who needed workpeople want- 
ly to commit the same mistake, at least ed to be put in touch with each other, 
where the con- and the Exchanges were set up fot 
cerned. For they are a feature of our the purpose. 
national life which there is good cause When worild trade decayed and na- 
to remember. tions were impoverished by insane 
To organized Labor they represent economic nationalism, the Exchanges 
a degree of comfort and economic had the grim but useful 
security that would have seemed im- tributing the State 
possible two or three generations ago. Workless. 
To the scientist they mean 
healthier homes and more responsible 
citizens. To the community at large, 
which pays over ¢400 millions a year 
for them, they give dividends in sav- 
ing thousands of lives every year from 
physical and spiritual collapse. 


years 


social services are 


task of dis- 
benefit to the 


social 


National Insurance Act 


The third and crowning Act of the 
series was the National Insurance 
Act of 1911, a landmark in 
history the world over. A 
Liberals who felt keenly about social 
reform among them especially Mr. 
Lloyd George and the late C. F. G 
Masterman 


social 


group ol 
Fortunate Under-dogs 


When the German radio is lament- established by it a na- 


ing with crocodile tears our harsh- tional scheme of compulsory insur- 
ness towards the “under-dog,” my ance, under which workpeople, em- 


ployers and the State each contributed 
to a pool for the benefit of workmen 
Who were sick. 


mind goes back, not to the few years 
that the Nazi movement has been 
making its short and doomed strut 
across the European stage, but to 
events of a century and more ago. 

At that time a widening franchise 
and the transformation of England 
from an agricultural to an industrial 
country called for new concepts of 


The second part of this Act provided 
for an experimental scheme of unem- 
ployment insurance covering just ove1 
two million people in the shipbuilding, 
building, engineering, ironfounding 
and similar trades, but when the wat 


political and economic liberty. To was over and attention could be turned 
meet that demand, modern Liberal- again to domestic matters, its scope 
ism was born out of the old Whig” was extended to offer new benefits to 
Party, whose principles of personal more people. 


freedom and social conscience it be- At present nearly 20 million people 


gan at once to relate to the needs are entitled to the benefits of con- 
of the new age. tributory insurance, which now in- 

So it came about that as early as Glyde a pension of 10s. a week to a 
1833 the new spirit was responsible \yorkman when he becomes 65 vears 
for the first important Factory Act, of age and a similar sum for his wife 
which laid a firm foundation for all jf she is over 60, besides widows’ and 


later legislation, by limiting the em- 
ployment of young children to eight 
hours a day and appointing factory in- 


orphans’ pensions. 


The cost to the State of National 


; Health Insurance is {40 millions a 
spectors to see that the law was car- 
year and rather more for the con- 
ried out : 
- ' tributory pensions, while the free Old 
A year later Boards of Guardians ants 
: Age Pensions cost roughly a similar 


elected by the were set 
up to administer 
of work 

In 1847 work in factories was limited 
to ten hours a day. Ejighty-three 
years later there are thousands of 
German workmen would be 
grateful! for their 
country 

Such Acts were an admission by the 
State of its responsibility towards 
those who were too poor or too infirm 
to protect themselves, and through- 
out the nineteenth century this prin- 


ratepayers 


. . 2 sum 
relief for those out 


No Storm Troopers 


Such figures alone answer the Ger- 
man charges, but we other ad- 
vantages in Britain that the German 
vorkman might envy. Our na- 
tional account lies open for the inspec- 
tion of the humblest citizen, and every 
taxpayer can see where his money has 
We do not have to send storm 
round from 


who have 


such a law in own 


well 


gone 


troopers house to house 


ciple was extended in scope--NOW getting what are in effect compulsory 
the miners were afforded greater pro- Contributions to a nominally volun- 
tection later the workman's right to. tary scheme of Winter Help, only to 


compensation fot suffered 
when at 


it reached 


anjuries that its accounts are neve! 


audited, and then that pol- 
iticians who had previously 


! 1 


first 


was established —until properly 


work 


heights undreamed of be been poor 


fore under the great Liberal Admin- suddenly blossom out as rich land- 
é f » 906 , . 

istration that ruled from 1906 to the owners with luxurious homes. Our 

outbreak of the First German Wat 


people do not find that after six years 
of power a Cabinet Minister has man- 
aged to accumulate a million pounds 


The Great Eight Years or so ina South American 


bank 


on Nor are we yet in need of a Labor 
Front with a Government-appointed 
dictator to watch over our social well- 
being. Our fabric of 
has been built up without stealing the 
money of the Jews, proscribing own- 
cutting the work- 


in 1914 


Swiss or 


Those eight seal 
what had 
inspiration of all the 
tion since 

From a long and memorable list ol 
reforms, such as the regular medical y 
inspection of school children and the ers of 
maternity and child clinics standard of life and raising his 
which have robbed death of thousands hours, or sending critics to concen 
of victims, three Acts stand out. tration camps. British working people 

The first is the Old Age Pensions have not needed a puppet appointed 


years set the 
gone before, and were the 
social legisla 


social services 


businesses, 


welfare ers 


Act of 1908. This measure provided by a tyrannical Government to tell 
that any man or woman over the them what they ought to think 

age of 70 who had an income of eight Instead, they have acted soberly and 
shillings a week or less should receive’ constitutionally through their own 
from the State a free pension of an Trades Unions, whose present deter- 


other five shillings a week mination not to allow the peoples of 


Since then the pension has been Europe to pass into the helotry of 
doubled, and the amount of private Nazism is the best answer 6n_ the 
means which an old person may have mparative merits of life for the 


has been increased, so that wiih his worker in Britain and Germany 
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1. THE BEST WAY I KNOW TO tell you about the way my personality has changed 
is to illustrate it with these masks 


2. YOU WOULDN'T BELIEVE anybody 
suffered as I did from what is politely called “‘intestinal sluggishness."’ 











Even the dog ran away from me! 





could look like this . . . unless you have 





3. AND THEN, when I had to make those trips to the medicine cabinet, my disposition 
would be so terrible even the dog would run away and hide. 


4. UNTIL ONE DAY my mother gave me a delicious cereal called ari-pran. ‘“‘Stop 
dosing yourself,”’ she said, ‘‘and get at the cause of the trouble. If you don’t get the 
right kind of ‘bulk’ in your diet, no amount of harsh purgatives can make your intes- 
tines work right. So, if that is your trouble, eat Kellogg’s All-Bran regularly and drink 
plenty of water.’’ And was she right? Well, just take a good look at me now! 


—— 


Get your “‘Ounce of Prevention” every day | Yuigys % 


with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN AIlAfAN 


: | 2 Fe 
Your grocer has ALL-BRAN in two convenient size packages, restaurants | O*@naiier 


serve the individual package. Made by Kellogg's in London, Canada. 
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OIL FURNACE 


a 


—— 


A G-E Oil Furnace gives you glorious new living 
comfort with startling economy and an abundance 
of hot water the year ‘round. Write or telephone 
today for complete information. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 



































That Day in Chicago 


BY MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


CITIZENS, by Meyer Levin. Macmillan. 


...and here comes the opportunity for | © ss6o. 

















he has used, to point out that he was 
intent upon writing a novel and not 
just a document: and he even men- 


a brilliant wedding breakfast! [¥ IN some time far from now a tions characters and incidents that 


committee were looking back upon are pure invention and_ contrasts 




















































these days in America and trying to them with incidents that are right 
Beues social events, con- the Crystal Ball Room and the new find out the social background of out of the record. Well, it’s hard to 
ventions and other important Queen Elizabeth Private Dining some of the tragedies that shocked 


say what a novel is. It’s not really 
the conscience of the people of this the business of the reader to ask 
continent they would probably spend where the author got his material. 
a long time on the Chicago Memorial [t doesn’t matter in the slightest 
Day massacre when ten striking steel 
workers were shot down by the 
Chicago police. Such a committee, simply told to the author by a friend, 
however, would not find it necessary go long as when it is put down it 
to have a brief of the whole affair has imaginative reality and seems to 
made for them. Here it is in this” pe a flow of life. 

book “Citizens.” And it is about as 
thorough and understanding a brief 
as any recorder could offer for the 
higher judgment of his fellow citi- 


nwt : 
110 wa And yet I'm pretty sure . 
Levin would object to having this authors do exactly that kind of a job. 
book called “a brief” or “the record” Sure they do. But sometimes it 
"aU Cae of what happened that day in Chi- comes out so warm and living and 
cago In fact he goes to some pains inevitable that the reading of it hurts 
esos | in a note at the back of the book you; you can’t put it down. And 


functions find an ideal setting in the Room. Another great attraction is 
j beautiful and spacious surroundings Luigi Romanelli and his famous 
of the KING EDWARD HOTEL. 
For instance, no finer place could be ; ; ; 
found for the wedding breakfast. If you are planning any kind of 
The KING EDWARD is famous for function, be sure to get in touch 
its food and hospitality, then there with the KING EDWARD. You 
are the attractive rooms available for will find the arrangements that the 
such a gathering. Besides the main Maitre D’Hotel can make will be 
dining room, there is the Oak Room, desirable in every way. 


orchestra! 


whether it is lifted right out of the 
columns of the newspapers, or is 


But if you get the feeling that the 
author saw the possibility of the ma- 
terial and approached it scientifically 
and determinedly and laid it all out 
resolutely then something is wrong: 
Meyer it isn’t enough to protest that all 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO WA. 7474 





P. Kirby Hunt, General Manager 


which is a discussion of the method then it’s something more than a case 
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oils that will resist heat, prevent wear. 


you the New Marvelube means two things: 


New Marvelube stands up. You use less oil. 


costs are lower. 









Vacuum Distillation separates 
gummy, black substances from the 
oil, which, in an engine, cause 
heavy carbon deposits. 






Solvent Dewaxing separates the 
wax from the oil, permitting it to 
flow freely at low temperatures. 







See your Imperial Oil Dealer now. Fill up with the New Marvelube 


“Marvelub 


xn * 


IMPERIAL 


DEALER 








: SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 














AS MODERN 


@ Modern aircraft engines demand the very finest in scientific 


lubrication. They must have oils that will stand up under the 
most gruelling conditions — oils that must not fail in a crisis — 


history. Can you say that of “Citi- 
zens?” Only in sections, it seems, 
and just why, I have been trying to 
find out. 


THE story opens with a young Chi- 

cago doctor on a picnic with his 
wife, and on the way home they pass 
the place where the steel strikers 
are meeting and preparing to ad- 
vance toward the line of police that 
has prevented them from picketing 
the steel plant. The doctor thinks 
there may be trouble and that he 
as a doctor may be needed. His in- 
erest in the strike is pretty remote. 
He is just an American citizen who 
stops to watch and possibly help out 
of a humanitarian interest. But he 
sees the strikers shot down brutally. 
He ministers to the wounded: he 
follows them to the _ hospital. In 
spite of himself he is drawn into the 
conflict, first just as a doctor, then 
out of a burning sense of indignation, 
and then further and further into 
it in his desire to understand the 
forces in conflict. He gets to know 
the men, he watches a number of 
them die, he_ testifies before the 
world that he has seen the fatal gun 
shot wounds on the bodies of these 
men, and they were shot from be- 
hind: he goes to Washington to tes- 
tify, he appears at the inquest in 
Chicago, he is insulted and humili- 
ated, yet he gropes on patiently to- 
wards some accurate analysis of the 
forces at work in America that were 
responsible in the beginning for the 
outrage, and he sees that it reaches 
into every walk of life. 





The New Marvelube for your car is made as carefully as modern 
aviation oils. It goes through a very exacting process and was 
developed in Imperial Oil laboratories to stand up under the high 
temperatures and pressures at which today’s engines operate. To 


1. Economy. Even at today’s high operating temperatures, the 


2. A cleaner, livelier engine, free from carbon, gum and 
varnish. You get more power from the fuel you use. Maintenance 


ONLY IMPERIAL OIL USES ALL THESE REFINING PROCESSES 


Other refineries may use one or more. Only in the manufacture of the 
New Marvelube are all these modern processes used: 


Phenol Solvent Refining removes 
undesirable materials from the oil, 
the presence of which causes oil to 
sludge very badly. 


Clay Contact Treatment gives 
the oil its final polish and removes 
the last trace of impurities. 


MOTOR 
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Meyer Levin’s patience and sense 


of fairness and his determination to 


understand the cop and the striker 


and the tycoon are qualities that 
stand out with strength. But they 
are qualities that are doing things to 


the material that in the end only 
make it all the more frightening. He 
knows it wasn’t simply a matter of 
a few cops getting sore at some ex- 
asperated strikers: behind the cops 
were other forces: there were things 
they had felt in their own lives: there 
was their own way of living and get- 
ting on in the world. And Levin goes 
into the lives of the strikers too, and 
he devotes special sections to those 
that were killers. In passing I’d like 
to say that I found the method of 
inserting these sections—sketches of 
the lives of those who were about to 
die right up to the time of their death 
in the hospital—simply a way of bog- 
ging down the narrative. As soon as 
you hit one of the sections you know 
another striker has just died. As a 
method it seems formal rather than 
free and flowing, although certainly 
some of the finest writing in the 
book is in these sections. 

However, the narrative begins to 
sweep along from the time of the 
Washington senatorial investigation. 
The whole story reaches its high 
point here and _ conflicting forces 
meet in their full hatred, and it be- 
comes dramatic and moving. All 
along the way you have been aching 
for a chance to let your indignation 
burst out of you and hit something. 
But it’s been impossible because 
Levin’s patience and fairness have 
prevented him from putting the cops 
and those behind them on the end of 
a stick. He doesn’t even do it at the 
investigation either: he just gives a 
kind of question and answer report 
as it was put into the record by the 
senate committee. But he sees it 
just right. And you see why the shoot- 
ing took place, you see how easily it 
could happen again and you feel a 
little ashamed of the human race. 

There are little touches all the way 
through the book that have a deep 
humanity in them. There is just a 
paragraph, where a_— middle-aged 
charwoman, who was a friend of one 
of the dead strikers is sitting in her 
room talking with the young doctor, 
that is very simple and very beauti- 


ful. And there are others of the 
same high quality. And there was 


the very effective business of having 
one cop at least haunted in his con- 
science by what had happened It 
gives the possibility of hope to the 
world anyway. 


Eviction of Ghosts 


BY OLIVE CLARE PRIMROSE 


THE MORNING IS NEAR US, by 
Susan Glaspell. Stokes. $2.50 


“MXHE Morning is near us” opens 
with a minor character driving 
down a little-used road to look over 
the old family house. This errand is 
the last of its kind for Warren Chipp- 
man. Tomorrow the house and 
rambling grounds will be turned over 
to the cemetery. For countless years 
now the cemetery had pressed _ its 
gravestones close against the Chipp- 
man fence It need do so no. more 
Tomorrow, as Lydia had never spoken, 
the dead would come into their own. 
Miss Glaspell foils the dead. She 
brings Lydia home. Lydia at thirty- 
five comes back to the home she had 
been sent away from at sixteen. She 
brings with her two adopted children, 
a donkey, a cosmopolitan past, and a 
pardonable determination to find out 
why she had been sent away and 
discouraged from ever returning. In 
her father’s will the house and 
property had been left to Lydia if 
she chose to come back and live in 
it within three years of the date it 
became empty. Lydia interprets this 
as a loving command, an inarticulate 
effort at restitution. Her brother, 
Warren, her brother’s wife, and the 
surrounding neighbors, all consider- 
ably enlightened compared to poor 
Lydia, regarded it somewhat differ- 
ently. From this point the story con- 
cerns itself with Lydia’s efforts to 
revive the old house and her fearful 
yet determined attempt to light up 
the past and see it clearly. 

A mystery story was not what one 
expected of Miss Glaspell and the 
constant references to a sinister past 
become wearisome. The build-up is 
too sinister, too long drawn out. 
Quite early the horror begins to stick 
out of the story like a sore thumb 
from its ravelling bandages. The 
skeptical reader feels that it is not 
such a ferocious hurt at that. The 
thumb is still there. 

And yet in spite of an air of un- 
successful grand guinol “The Morn- 
ing is near us” is a sincere book 
Koula and Diego, the five-year-old 
from Greece and the Mexican Indian 
who was seven, are worth a whole 
row of skeletons in the cupboard 
Koula’s shocked remonstrance about 
the puppy’s own house in which he 
was not to be left-——‘Not nights 
Nights? Alone—in the dark?” re- 
mains where horrors fade. And it is 
the key to the book. For this also 
was Lydia's determination, that two 
unwanted, small children and one 
donkey would never again know what 
it meant to be unwanted It soars 
clear out of the book, shaking off the 
mystery, the legend of Hertha, the 
bits stuck in and the bits stuck on 
This is the little kernel of human 
truth which will survive the rest and 
carry it on its shoulders 






EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 
Informed and entertaining 
comment on the week’s hap- 
penings at home and abroad 
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Have You 


Tried BALKAN SOBRANIE? 


if not, you’re missing the smoking 
pleasure made famous by Courts, Clubs 
and Embassies of Europe .. . tobacco 
reserved for those who can appreciate 
the world’s most exclusive blend of 
sure, sweet Virginia and highly aro- 
matic Yenidge (Turkish). No artificial 
lavorings are used in Balkan Sobranie 

the result, a naturally cool smoke and 
flavor that 
vhole world aglow. 


TRIAL BY SMOKING 


@ Packed in vacuum tins which bring you 
the tobacco in perfectly fresh condition— 
exactly as it leaves the London blender. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 50c 
to Sobranie Ltd., Yardley House, Toronto 
ind a 1-1/3 oz. tin will be sent to you 


prepaid. 


SMOKING TOBACCOS 


SOBRANIE LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 


soft, mellow sets your 








Enigmatic Novelist 


BY L. A. 


JAMES JOYCE, by Herbert 


Oxford. $4.00. 


Gorman. 


J AMES JOYCE, unlike many modern 
writers, is interesting solely and 

entirely as a novelist. Consequently, 
we Shall expect his biography above 
all to show what training and back- 
ground lay behind the author of 
“Ulysses”, and to cast light on the 
process whereby the author of the 
“Portrait of the Artist” turned into 
the author of “Finnegans Wake”. 
This is what Mr. Gorman, author of 
books on Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Dumas, and an earlier book on Joyce, 
has set himself to do, stressing more 
particularly the former task, the 
biography of the author of ‘Ulysses”. 

The baffling thing about Joyce, to 
the ordinary mind, is that he is ob- 
viously a serious man, and an in- 
telligent man, yet he writes and 
publishes with tireless industry, in 
the face of grave disabilities, the most 
amazing quantity of what looks like 
sheer unnecessary nonsense. Apart 
from his literary idiosyncrasies, there 
seems no reason to doubt his other- 
wise complete sanity, and a not in- 
considerable body of admirers even 
credit him with a great enlargement 
and enrichment of human experience, 
understanding, and enjoyment. 
Whether or not one is Capable of read- 
ing and enjoying Joyce’s later work, 
it is obvious that the appearance of 
such an enigmatic figure from what 
was almost the pauper fringe of Euro- 
pean culture could be a most fascinat- 
ing study. 

Mr. Gorman begins _ promisingly 
with a brief and picturesque survey 
of Ireland, and particularly Dublin, 
at the time of James Joyce’s birth in 
1882, and sketches of the father, John 
Stanislaus Joyce, a character that 
might have stepped straight from the 
pages of Lever or O’Casey. Little is 
made of the family background, how- 
ever, which is perhaps just as well, 
if we may judge by the bland deriva- 





BOOK OF THE WEER 





HOW TO READ A_ BOOK, by 
Mortimer J. Adler. Musson. $3.00. 


PEADING, in the higher sense 

of the word, means the ac- 
quiring not merely of increased 
information, but also of increased 
understanding, from a printed or 
written communication. As such, 
it is very definitely an art, requir- 
ing skill, which can be developed 


by practice. But the fact that 
reading is an art has been almost 
entirely lost sight of in the pre- 


sent generation, partly because 
the results of skill in reading are 
less immediately visible than those 
of the corresponding skills in 
writing and speaking. As Dr. 
Adler puts it, ‘Writing and speak- 
ing are, for most people, so much 
more clearly activities than read- 
ing is. Since we associate skill 
with activity, it is a natural con- 
sequence of this error to attribute 
defects in writing and speaking to 
lack of technique, and to suppose 
that failure in reading must be 
due to moral defects—-to lack of 
industry rather than of skill.” 
There is, he adds, a natural cor- 
relation between’ these _ skills; 
“someone who cannot write well 
cannot read well either.” Since 
it is notorious that the present edu- 
cational system does not produce 
people who can write well, it is 
hot surprising that it also fails to 
produce people who can read well. 


YOOD reading matter is that 
* which, properly read, adds to 
one’s understanding. Poor reading 
matter is that which, read in any 
manner, does not add to one’s 
understanding. But good reading 
matter cannot be read without the 
possession of a certain amount of 


skill in reading. It is Dr. Adler’s 
belief that the very widespread 
preference of supposedly educated 


Americans and Canadians for poor 
reading matter is due, not to their 
lack of natural intelligence, but to 
their lack of the skill required for 
the reading of good reading mat- 
ter. His entire book is an effort, 
and an amazingly sensible one, to 
give instructions and suggestions as 
to how that skill may be acquired. 
I cannot imagine a more valuable 
book for any person who has an 
honest desire to increase his skill 
in this most valuable of intellectual 
activities, and I say this without 
regard to the amount of skill which 
he may already possess. Whethe: 
his present amount of skill be very 
small or very great, if he has the 
honest desire to add to it, this 
book will be of the 
sistance to him. 

Dr. Adler’s attack on the schools, 
for failing to produce people who 


greatest as- 


can read in any proper sense of that 
is vehement and well 
umented, He says that the schools 


word doc- 







have greatly underestimated the 


importance and extent of the task 


a LL 


A Forgotten Art 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


of developing skills in reading and 
writing, and have almost entirely 
abandoned the giving of instruc- 
tion in the arts peculiar to those 
skills, “the liberal arts which once 
were called grammar, logic and 
rhetoric.” This is profoundly true. 
These arts have ceased to be taught 
as separate subjects, and the dis- 
appearance of Latin has removed 
the one practical subject in which 
they were most readily and valu- 
ably employed. 


R. ADLER lays great 

upon the power of independent 
judgment which comes with good 
reading. A book is not properly 
read until the reader is able to 
decide for himself what part of its 
ideas he will absorb, what part he 
will reject, what part he will sus- 
pend judgment upon. The man 
who can really read has therefore 
no need to worry about propa- 
ganda, and the current widespread 
worry about propaganda is merely 
an admission that the great ma- 
jority of people cannot read. The 
fear of propaganda induces the at- 
titude of mind which declares that 
certain things should not be al- 
lowed to be said; whereas the 
skilled reader relies upon his com- 
petence to judge the validity or 
otherwise of anything that is said. 
The problem that is created by the 
existence of a vast and politically 
powerful public which is quite in- 
competent to judge of the validity 
of a great deal that is said is ob- 
viously a serious one. We cannot 
hope to make all our voters into 
good readers overnight; and it is 
not always safe to rely upon the 
hope that the mistakes of half the 
bad readers will cancel out the 
mistakes of the other half, and the 


stress 


views of the intelligent will con- 
trol on balance. Obviously, how- 
ever, the long run probiern is to 


ensure that as many as possible of 
the voters shall be able to read, 
and therefore to judge intelligently 
for themselves. 
There is a singular amount of 
agreement about the really great 
writings of the world. Dr. Adler 
lists 113 non-contemporary writers 
and 18 contemporary writers; and 
except for an interest in mathema- 
tics which may appear excessive to 
those who have not followed the 
enormous progress of that -science 
in the generation, there are 
hardly any choices, certainly not 
more than ten, which will excite 
any serious disagreement. He is 
frankly more interested in infor- 
mative than in imaginative litera- 
ture, and there is little fiction and 
no lyric poetry in the list. The 
man who has read all these works 
in the manner in which Dr. Adler 
that they should be read 
ean assure himself that he is an 
educated man with a good deal 
more confidence than if he were 
merely the possessor of a Ph.D 
degree from any university. 


last 


desires 
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the life of any diligent hack-writer 
with bad luck. To that extent, 
though we have here much detail of 
interest about Joyce’s life during the 
active years, we can hardly be said 
to have ae really adequate and 
illuminating biography of James 
Joyce. 


MACKAY Crime Calendar 
tion of the name from the French BY J. V. McAREE 
“Joyeux”. Presumably the Royces (THERE is nothing particularly 
— oe . similar origin in memorable about the two books 
royaux”; but would the Boyces stand we notice this week. They are of 
for “boyaux’, or the 5 


Doyles for 
Joyce’s school life and col- 
lege life are somewhat sketchily 
treated, with a good deal of atmos- 
phere and presumption. The first stay 


the same general type and both easily 
pass the test of being readable, which 
is something we cannot always say 
of much more important works. The 


“deuil’’? 


in Pari nd tl 1 : best of them is “Time Off For Mur- 

aris, anc > early years ” r 
Trieste nk sth etaabedl ee os in der,” by Zelda Popkin (Longmans, 
ne ated by a number Green, $2.25). The plot is neat, the 


of interesting selections from Joyce's 
note-books, and detail becomes more 
full with the first years of his married 
life. It is impossible not to admire 
the courage and tenacity with which 
in spite of recurrent trouble with his 


characters distinctly drawn and we 
are presented with agreeable glimpses 
of the New York underworld and 
the police at work. Incidentally the 
heroine is Mary Carner, a detective 


ae ae in a department store, and we find 
eyes, he secured a living and con- : 
7 : : her the least disagreeable female 
tinued to write, aided by the gen- , : 
; : ’ sleuth we can remember having come 
erosity of believers. 1 : 
a ; across. To clear up the mystery Miss 
rroubles with publishers and > a} ; 
- : ; Popkin resorts to a generally uncon- 
printers are recounted in somewhat vineing and inartistic conf esi n mad 
: rs ; anc artistic confessio nade 
monotonously excessive detail. The . 


by the murderer when he thinks he 
is just about to remove the last wit- 
ness against him. This is a resort of 
authors who find themselves in diffi- 
culties in their concluding chapters. 
; : The same thing happens in ‘Finder 
briefly. Perhaps more of his occa- , Ae . aes rere 
‘ . Keepers” by Geoffrey Homes (Mc- 
sional light might have been ‘ ‘i . aoe : 
‘ : Clelland and Stewart, $2.25) but is 

included—-though not more limericks; : ; 
objectionable here because the 


they are about the dullest on record. ‘ : 
With the full-length quotation of detective to whom the confession was 


quoted letters display Joyce as ready 
to make reasonable accommodations 
wherever he felt the artistic integrity 
of his work would allow them, but 
the point could have been made more 


verse 


less 


the Woolsey judgment admitting ee. Dee warnen sig eee y 
“Ulysses” to the United States, Mr pretty well in advance We like 
Gorman’s interest begins to flag. We Humphrey Campbell, the milk- 


drinking private sleuth in the Homes 


are given a number of fleeting 
stories very much. 


glimpses of the private life of Joyce 
in the six years since then, but ® 
nothing that would help us to solve 
the enigma of why he writes as he 





does. Indeed it must be admitted Is your name on our Mailing List for our free 
that there is comparatively little in Catalogues of Second-hand 

this biography which seems. pecu- BOOKS IN ALL SUBJECTS 

: “ Let us have a note of the particular book or 
liarly appropriate to the author of books you are needing 
“Ulysses”, or of “Finnegans Wake”. 
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You PICK A SURE WINNER in this spirited, fast- 
stepping McLaughlin-Buick. 

In looks, in action, in stamina, Buick is a true 
thoroughbred. 

That’s why this fleet, true-to-form pacemaker 
leads the field today —just as it has done for 
more than 30 years. 

Buick is a big car. It’s steady. It’s fast. It 
goes when you say go without fail or falter. 












Its big Dynaflash straight-eight power plant— 
micropoise-balanced now to the smoothness 
of a wrist watch — gets you around in a jiffy —- 


MeLAUGHLIN-BUICK 






















































THIS BANK IS READY TO 
HELP YOU HELP CANADA 


Never before in the history of the Dominion 
has our country been called upon to take such 
an outstanding part in the defence of the 
Empire, and never before has the economic 
development of Canada appeared to be of 
such vital importance. 


The major objective is to win the War, and in 
order to achieve success every citizen, every 
business, whether in the Mining, Financial, 
Agricultural or the Industrial field, must be 
prepared to assist. 


The Bank of Toronto with Assets and Deposits 
the largest in its history, is in an exceptionally 
strong position to aid Canadian Industry in its 
war effort. 


We invite you to discuss your financial 
problems with us. 


“BANKTORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 















and its coil springs all around see that bad 
roads make no difference. 


And all the time its easy Handishift trans- 
mission, its quick uptake, its really thrilling 
pace, make handling this honey a pleasure 
that wipes worry and fretting right out of 
your mind! 

It’s smart and distinguished looking. It’s 
thrifty on fuel, oil, repairs—springs, for 
: ; ‘6 : er 

instance, never need “lube jobs”. 

So how about putting this great performer 
through its paces? Learn for yourself why 
thousands of motorists say: “Best bet’s Buick”. 








































Illustrated: McLaughlin-Buick “Special” 
Two-Door Touring Sedan. 
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A CALAMITY — 
OR JUST AN 
INCONVENIENCE? 








When you are insured in The Gore Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, the loss of home 
furniture, business property, school or church 


is never more than a temporary embarrassment 


A fast and satisfying adjustment is qui 


followed by funds for their replacement 





THE GORE is a group of 30,000 far-sighted 


pr perty Owners, ae with their premiums, 


have created a treasury of over $2,280,428.07 
from which each victim of a tire is quickly 
reimbursed 


THE GORE management is merely tl 
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GALT + ONTARIO 
( D cM d 


Consistent quality is some- 
thing worth getting in a cigar- 
ette. Every Craven “A°’ has the 
same throat-smoothness. 


WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 


A In packets 25c. 


Also in the NEW 
HANDY BOX, 50c. 


Ideal for the pocket 
Ye or handbag 


CRAVEN PLAIN 


Semed hh ae) 
same fine quality as CRAVEN ‘A’ 


CARRERAS LT 
180 YEARS’ RE 





Occupational Therapy 
interesting ings t ’ 
do, and kindly, r os g care = as 


with freedom from all worry - 2 


\ 

diet, electrotherapy, hy d r 
drotherapy, beautiful well 
appointed buildings and 
grounds—these inder spe- 
cialized medical supervision 
are offered by Homewood in 
restoring patients suffering 
from nervous and mental 
strain ft normal health 


Rates moderate 
Address Harvey Clare, M.D 


Medial Superintendent 
Homewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ontario 
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THEY TRY TO OUT-TALK FACH OTHER. Upper, William Joyce, an 
Englishman who used to be a member of Sir Oswald Mosley’s British Union 
f Fascists, who is believed in many circles to be the “Lord Haw Haw” who 
roadeasts German propaganda in English. Lower, Karl Stepanek, formerly 
t popular German tilm star, now in England, who broadcasts British propa- 


ganda in German for the B.B.C. 


LONDON LETTER 


Propagandists Can't Be Amateurs 
BY P:O'D. 








| Sth, 194 veyond this professional stage It 
: ; begins to look as if something serious 
I IPRESSIVE and dynam is Un vere going to be done about it 

rso! t f Sir John Reith may} ymething in the way of revoked 
Ministry of Informa- enses and police supervision and a 
goes on fumbling and blundering, general Mrs. Grundyism. These re- 
getting rapped er the knuckles ictions always go too far The pros- 
, A I Press ! ts pects for soldiers on leave are becom- 
SS Minis means \ ing a bit bleak. But, of course, there’s 

S A > SI ulways Paris. 
In strict psychological fact, the 
S latest moral influence of the stage, whether 
start the ritics buzzing for good or evil, has very little to do 
~ \n s 4 t 1S) with the amount of clothes the ladies 
S ta 5 gnorance ol mn it wear or don’t wear temember 
t the voluminous frilled petticoats of 
4 ! sing 44 i A can-can dancers?—-but, of course, 
{ + & su wouldn't! It is, however, just as 
: Wa isy to be naughty and alluring in a 
. th Get yng skirt as in no skirt at all. In 
It t, I am not sure that it isn’t easier 

> lea 


Ss so much more to work with 


the Unliadaeatca a ee See On 





S States 
I England being the huntin’, jumpin’, 
i, as an interview, in one Lor ind bettin’ country that it is, it was 
er. As you might exy 1 nevitable that the Grand National 
London newspapers and should be held this year, just as if 
t t I lg General Goering were a_ jolly little 
it have since gone fat boy playing with kites. Nothing 
( 2 gt t 10rs of ess than whole fleets of Nazi raiders 
a ire ely to be heard n the sky over Aintree would have 
iment. Fleet Street got stopped it- if even they could, short 
p t it t good rea rf ng th place 
Ss t ew t t . ’ ‘ 
meee ae The Derby is different. Epsom is 
1 iN nuch too lose to London, and the 
1 wad is much too great A million 
A ae f 
a e in one spot out there on the 
S ! i t ; 
' i “y : : y iown would be far too inviting 
- marl n ise Naz upermen— oh, 
t Ac } Lond : 
7 : irel n the nterests of peace, of 
hi , : st should be tempted to try a 
f } the : 
at hit of frightfulness. So the Derby will 
t t And : : 
; eres : 7 robably be held at Newmarket, as it 
Y } S I nd é na . , 
= ss I is during the Kaiser's War, chiefly 
} r ‘ A ime © t I tne 
I tel ; ; for the Sake ft maintaining the 
rdina ourse of busines vitnout ' € + 
ytinulty th i 
i i ul sort 
yen Aintree, however, is a long way off, 
i it ft newspaperman ti, 
over there near Liverpool! So the 
hould have explained in advance ; it ' : 
: iuthorities permittec the > ne 
thoug 1 € Ss ath 1 t to x . : meee " 
" hat meld as usua And everything was 
. es is usua the immense crowd, the big 
nistry sn i t\ no I i 
ip , ; field of horse the breath-taking 
u heir jo know ) oO ; 
ae aad | lidn’'t aac dks jumps, and all the thrills and adven 
tures ind misadventures of the 
nachinet! if ub t something ; ' . 
sreatest steeple st the 
? ry n r i ne I rte SS or i wa : : aaa i oo . —— 
: lere is nothing like the Gran 
familiarity They are amateurs. —dis- , ay 
, National for excitement, and_ this 
tinguished amateurs, if you like, bu 


year’s race was as good and exciting 
amateurs And propaganda is cer - = 


tainly no job for amateurs Nit in is ever vith two fine horses coming 

these davs ver the last jump exactly level. And 

then one of them was bumped by a 

: riderless horse and the other got 

There's Always Paris home That bump may or may not 

While ym this cheerful subject of have made all the difference—the ex 

storms another ontroversy that ~ perts are undecided about it but, at 

flooding the papers with tters of iny rate, a good horse won, and it was 

protest, and causing indignant Mem 1 grand race, only two-fifths of a 

Parliament to rise up and de second slower than the record. Even 

mand to be told, is the controversy to mere listeners-in like myself it was 
Ver nudit nn the London stage i very thrilling affair 

ind in cabaret shows It seems that Very serious-minded persons may 


' 
the girls wear so little clothes now think that this intense interest in 


that even the girls themelves are sport is not quite the right spirit in 
hocked which to wage such a war as this 

As I reported in an earlier Letter But there is a genuine psychological 
protests have been made to Actors’ value to such a gesture as the holding 
Equity about it But Equity took of the Grand National. If this is a 
rather a cynical view, apparently var of nerves”, as we are always 


finding it difficult to believe that the being assured, there is nothing like 

protests were founded entirely on the letting the other fellow know that 

modesty of the ladies that made them. your nerve is all right. And letting 
Now the controversy has got far yourself know, too. 
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WHEN you entered into the Mortgage 
Agreement on your home you 
arranged your budget to take care of 
the mortgage payments from current 
income. 





But if you do not live—what then? 
Isn’t it doubtful that your widow 
and children could spare enough 
out of their income to continue the 
payments ? 


A GREAT-WEST LIFE Mortgage 
Insurance plan will make certain that 
these payments will not become a 
burden on them. It requires a much 
smaller outlay than you would think 
to make sure that your family will 
inherit a home, not a mortgage. 


Sle GREAT-WEST LIFE MAN 
—wa ge ud tndecde 


Get in touch with 
the Great-West Life Man. : —s 


aah 


A.GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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tHE NEW srtrEeAMLINED 


UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


ADDS - SUBTRACTS - MULTIPLIES - DIVIDES 


—with ease and economy new to figuring work 


@ Here is Underwood's answer to the call for quieter, faster, easier 
and more economical adding and figuring. 


This new Portable Electric Underwood Sundstrand is cushioned for 
QUIET! Operated at your elbow, you never know it's there. And 
it is streamlined in action as well as in appearance! t flashes figures 
on to the tape as fast as hands can fly. 


There are only.10 numeral keys on the Underwood Sundstrand. Their 
arrangement permits touch system operation maximum speed — 
minimum errors—less fatigue. This saves you time and dollars in your 
figuring work. Arrange for a demonstration in your office—today / 


O j Made and serviced by the makers of the 
n y UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


Underwood Elliott Pisher Limited 
Joseph L, Seitz, President 
Branches in all Canadian Cities 


NUMERAL KEYS ...for easiest possible operation! 


THIS NEW UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND EARNS YOU A PROFIT OUT OF ALL PROPORTION TO ITS LOW COST 
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Faulty Economics in 
Waterway Project 


BY H. F. NICHOLSON 








Dr. Hogg of the Ontario Hydro has said that adoption of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway scheme will give Ontario the right to pro- 
ceed with the Ogoki diversion, which will permit the develop- 


ment of more hydro-electric power. 


But the additional water, 


says this writer, is to be used to increase the flow of the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, not that of the Niagara River. 


Another reason given for building the Waterway is that it will 


provide work for the returned soldiers after the war. 


But if the 


returned men want housing, fuel, clothing, etc., we should find 
a way to put the men to work producing them, rather than on 
deepening a river bed, which, the author claims, will do little 


or no good to anyone. 








T IS not my intention to provide 

any free advertising for Mr. Heath 
Robinson—-who invented the idea of 
producing amazing cartoons of com- 
plicated methods of doing the sim- 
plest things by the construction of 
marvellous devices, including springs, 
weights, pulleys, and every other 
mechanical device, but I do feel that 
Mr. Heath Robinson deserves full 
credit for founding a school of econ- 
omic thought which is very powerful 
today. 

The latest convert appears to be 
Dr. Thomas H. Hogg, Chairman and 
Chief Engineer of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. Dr. 
Hogg recently made an address to 
the Empire Club in Toronto. In it, 
he paid his respects to one of the pro- 
fessors of the University of Toronto 
who had ventured to suggest that 
the St. Lawrence Waterway was not 
a very good thing to build. Dr. Hogg 
admitted that he had no interest in 
it as a transportation enterprise, but 
he was very violent in his criticisms of 
a Professor of Transportation for 
showing such an interest. On that 
particular question, I prefer to let 
the professors of transportation, the 
shipowners, the ship workers, the 
port authorities, and the other spe- 
cialists in that field do the arguing. 


The Ogoki Diversion 


On the particular point of Dr. 
Hogg’s specialty hydro-electric 
power, I am equally willing to let the 
specialists have their way. There is 
one point which puzzles me, but I 
have no doubt that Dr. Hogg can 
clear it up quite readily. It is where 
he says that the adoption of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway scheme will at 
obtain the right for Ontario 
to proceed with the Ogoki diversion. 
Subject to correction by those who 
know better than myself, I should 
like to point out the difficulty of this 
argument. 

The Ogoki diversion provides for 
the turning into the Great Lakes of 
a certain amount of water which, at 
present, flows into Hudson’s Bay. As 
a result, the flow of the Niagara 
fiver at Niagara Falls, or the flow 
of DeCew Falls, can be increased, so 
as to permit the development of more 
hydro-electric power. 

It is admitted that the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system is” an 
international waterway, and that all 
works affecting the flow require con- 
sent of the two North American na- 
tions. It is also admitted that a pro- 
ject such as contemplated under the 
Ogoki diversion plan is permissible 
to either of these two nations. 

Unfortunately, the President of 
the United States has, for many 
years, and even long before he be- 
came President, been an active pro- 
ponent of the St. Lawrence Water- 
Way scheme Therefore, when the 
Ogoki diversion and other. suggestions 
regarding Niagara Falls were placed 
before the United States Department 
of State, that department, while ad- 
mitting the unquestioned right of the 
Dominion of Canada and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario to proceed with the 
Ogoki diversion, suggested that 
agreement on this point should be 
Withheld until a blanket waterways 
treaty could be concluded 


once 


Benefit to Chicago 


In the field of international poli- 
tics, I am again willing to let the 
specialists have their way It is 
highly possible that the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, and the Premier of 
Ontario, have had good reasons for 
accepting the attitude of the United 
States Department of State, and for 
hot insisting on the unquestioned right 
to proceed with the Ogoki diversion 

independently of any other plan 
ret, in the circumstances, it appears 
to me that the only thing that the 
proposed treaty will not do is to per- 
mit the Ogoki diversion scheme to be 
carried out, 

One of the conditions of the treaty 
is said to be that the present diver- 
sion of water by the City of Chicago 
from Lake Michigan is to be recog- 
nized-—-although this has never been 
accepted by the Dominion govern- 
ment in the past, and is to be increased 
to some 5,000 c.f.s.--the amount of 
water which the Ogoki diversion will 


add to the Great Lakes. Therefore, 
it appears obvious that the one thing 
which the treaty will do is to prevent 
the Ogoki diversion from succeeding, 
and to convert it from a project for 
increasing the flow of the Niagara 
River into a project of increasing the 
flow of the Chicago Drainage Canal. 

Why the Province of Ontario 
should regard this as a contribution 
to the solution of its power problems 
leaves me somewhat puzzled. 


Work for Veterans 


As I have said, I speak subject to 
correction in this field. Dr. Hogg’s 
other reason for advocating the St. 
Lawrence Waterway is, however, one 
in my own field of general economic 
theory. It is that this great public 
work will be available to provide 
employment for the returned soldiers 
after the war. 

Let us, for the moment, leave 
aside the entirely unsettled question 
of how many returned soldiers there 
will be. Let us assume that there 
will be an unemployment crisis after 
the war-—although that is not as yet 
demonstrated. Let us even leave 
aside the very serious question of how 
effective government expenditures 
will be as contributions to employ- 
ment after a war in which the Can- 
adian government piles the Pelion 
of a war debt on the Ossa of its al- 
ready entirely adequate obligations. 

Let us consider the one question of 
why we should relieve unemployment 
by putting men to excavating the 
bed of a great river and building ela- 
borate locks across it. 
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NOW , JOANNY, 
WE MUST ALL 
BE TRIMMED 


SOONER OR 





SAID THE KETTLE TO THE POT — 


It must be obvious that, even if we 
admit the rosiest claims of the advo- 
cates of the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
the completion of this work cannot 
importantly affect the economic de- 
velopment of the Dominion. It has 
been pointed out that the most im- 
portant item of transportation on the 
waterway is wheat, and that it will 
be difficult to reduce the charges for 
transporting wheat appreciably, since, 
in recent years, it has been possible 
to move cargoes of wheat from the 
head of the lakes to the head of 
ocean navigation for as little as four 
cents per bushel. Since the fluctua- 
tion in wheat prices, as between two 
successive years, will often exceed 
forty or fifty cents, in quite normal 
times, it must be clear that the sav- 
ing of perhaps one cent per bushel on 
freight charges cannot be of revolu- 
tionary importance. Therefore, even 
if the waterway be justified as a 
navigation project, the life of the 
nation obviously cannot be affected 
appreciably in a favorable direction 


by the construction of the work. 
Therefore, the economic advan- 
tage which must result from the pro- 
ject as a source of employment must 
be the opportunity of directly hiring 
men, and paying them wages for the 
construction of the works 


Make Labor Productive 


Now, I know quite a few mem- 
bers of the C.A.S.F., the R.C.A.F., and 
the R.C.N. My knowledge of them 
leads me to believe that the average 
discharged service man will be a man 
who seeks, not employment, but the 
rewards of employment. 
vast difference—-which seems to be 
concealed from some of the amateurs 
in the field of economics. Employ- 
ment is, as far as the ordinary man 
is concerned, a means to the obtain- 
ing a home, warmth, clothing, food, 
and the other things which human 
beings usually want—not a good in 
itself. 


There is a 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Technology and Jobs 


AST week, giving thought to the kind of society 

4 we're likely to have after the war, this column 
listened-in on the doings of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee in Washington and considered 
representatives of 
conflicting statements 
regarding the effects of technological progress on 
and wages. The facts pre- 
sented by management seemed to show pretty con- 
clusively that while technological improvements in 
industrial equipment and processes frequently cause 
temporary dislocations in employment, by eliminat- 
ing specific jobs, the broad effect is actually the 
creation of additional employment through the low- 
ering of production costs and prices to consumers 
and the 
widening of markets 
and increased 
sumption. 
were 
show that this is 
really taking place. 
The experience of 
the 
was referred to here 
last week, and confirmatory testimony was presented 
by representatives of other industries. 

Edsel Ford teld the committee that in the opera 
Company, 
change in the direction of improvements calls for 
the continual investment of new capital. In 1939, he 
said, the company spent about $36,000,000 for new 
and improved machinery, together with necessary 
At the present time, he said, the company 
is introducing a new type of cylinder liner for which 
a capital expenditure of $880,000 has been made. This 
has taken 
former type of cylinder work but will add 500 men 
to the work of manufacture and installation be made at a much slower rate. 


statements made by 
management decidedly 


industrial employment 
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tions of the Ford Motor 


buildings. 


development, he. said, 


The Model “T’ and the “V-8" 


In regard to the effect of technological advances 
Ford submitted figures on the amount 
of payroll and purchases of materials per Ford cat Pe. te. a 
In 1926, he said, payroll and 
individual 
with its 5,000 parts, amounted to $454.42. In 1929, this 
figure had increased to $526.84 for a car with 6,000 
parts and in 1939 reached $683.23 for a car with 
16,000 parts. He also submitted figures showing that 
the hours of labor going into a unit of production 
explaining this by 
saying that as refinements are made in bodies and 
engines, the number of parts increases and makes 


on labor, Mr 


between 1926 and 1939 
purchases expenditure per 


have been increasing steadily, 


additional labor necessary. 


“The Ford Motor Company has no knowledge of 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


labor and 


A spokesman 


resulting 


con- 
Figures 
submitted to 


for so doing. 


steel industry be made for 


improvements, 
technological by management 


gressively 


12 men off the reasonable to 


technological improvement that has resulted in the 
permanent displacement of workmen, in the sense 
that generally co-operative, willing workmen cannot 
thereafter find employment,” Mr. Ford stated. “If 
there are isolated individuals seriously affected, un- 
doubtedly they should be and can be compensated 
without impeding for the use of civilization the great 
benefits of new developments.” 

for labor presented detailed pro- 
posals (outlined here last week) whereby corpora- 
tions would be required to take care of workers dis- 
placed by technological improvements and left with- 
out employment, and the general atmosphere at the 
hearing seemed decidedly sympathetic to the idea 
The Labor proposals appeared to involve a system of 
legislative control of the march of technology, with 
private capital and initiative being compelled to work 
for labor and the consumer, with little or no reward 


We Mustn'‘t Check Progress 


Searcely anyone will deny that provision should 
workers displaced by 
changes, through no fault of their own. And it seems 
reasonable enough 
should be charged against the savings effected by the 
But it has been shown very clearly 
that it is only the savings pro- 
effected 
which enable industry to bear the burden of the rapid 
increase in taxation and other costs in recent years 
The initial cost of making such improvements is 
usually high, and if the prospect of 4 
benefit from making them is de- Vg \ 
stroyed or greatly 
assume that 
will not be made, or that they will 


technological 


that the cost of such provision 


by technological improvements 
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Obviously this would be very detri- ne 

mental to society So the fact . \ 
seems to be that we must permit \ 
industry to increase its operating \ m4 
efficiency, if it is to carry greater 3 et 
burdens —_— 


Model “T”’ 


Kreps, economic adviser to the T.N.E.C., 
told the committee that we are facing a period of 
greater technological advance than ever before re- 
corded, which will open up a vast new frontier of 
opportunity for employment, with great possibilities 
of growth in general consumer welfare. 
is concurred in by everyone having any knowledge 
of the current and prospective achievements of tech- 
nology and science generally. While social and eco- 
nomic adjustments will have to be made to keep the 
economy in balance, as Dr. Kreps himself said, it is 
surely obvious that, in making them, we must be 
careful to refrain from checking the advance itself. 


This view 


German Colonies and 
Raw Materials 


BY A, MM. 


COPER 








The Nazis have, in recent years, made great efforts through propa- 
ganda and intimidation to prepare the ground in their former 
colonies for the return of these territories to Germany. The 
efforts concentrated mainly on the two most valuable former 


colonies, South-West Africa and Tanganyika. 


But all attempts 


proved futile, although they caused considerable unrest. 


In respect of Germany's supply of raw materials, the position would 
in no wise be alleviated by giving colonies to Germany. The 
colonial, or rather raw material problem, is only part of a much 
greater problem, and is therefore not capable of an individual 
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| settlement. 

THE colonial question was, for a 
brief flash, brought into the lime- 

light some weeks ago by Hitler's 


“peace” offer. At the same time 
less spectacular, but more 
developments took place 

Mr. MacDonald, the British Colon- 
ial Secretary, visited M. Mandel, his 
French counterpart, in Paris, and for 
a few days they 
of colonial production, exchanges, 
transport, and communications. The 
questions they reviewed were natur- 
ally highly technical, and there was 
also otherwise no reason Why they 
should tell the world what they ar- 
ranged 

And on Easter Sunday the Union 
Castle liner Llangibby Castle landed 
several hundred Germans from Kenya 
and Tanganyika at Genoa We are 
sure they appreciated the thoughtful 
British Easter gift, for they 
undoubtedly have been looking for- 
ward to it all years during 
Which, under strict orders from Ber- 
lin, they tried to stir up unrest in 
East Africa. 


some 


mportant 


discussed problems 


must 


these 


Colonies and Canada 


The results of the Franco-British 
colonial discussions were, as we said 
not made known. But in view of the 
close collaboration between the two 


countries, Which will undoubtedly re- 
main a permanent end determining 
feature after the 
assumed that the questions reviewed 
concerned not only 


lems 


War, it can be 
mmediate prob 


The trade between colonies and 
their motherlands is largely at the 
basis of world trade as a whole, and 
therefore its 


implications transcend 


the importance of its direct aspect 


for a country which, like Canada 
has no great direct trade with 
onies. But we naturally do busi- 


ness with a multitude of countries 
whose trade is based on colonial re 
lations. Although we are 
a commercial 
indirectly interested in happenings 

far-away prosperity is 
nevertheless influenced by them. 

In South West Africa the 
population numbers now 
OOO, of whom = about 
Atrikanders who have since the last 
war immigrated from the Union ot 
South Africa, and the others German 
In 1914 the white population was just 
under 15,000. This figure represented 
51 per cent of the white people then 
living in all the German colonies, al- 
though South-West Africa 
only 28 per cent of the area of those 


thus, fron 
point. of View only 


colonies, our 


White 
about 30,- 
20,000 are 


covered 


possessions, and 


contained only 2.6 


per cent of their total population 


Nazi Propaganda 


Recent events in that country have 
shown that the 
conducted Nazi 
germinate On 
elections were held for the Legislative 
Assembly in South-West Africa 
There were two parties in the field 


seed of a violently 
lid not 
February 22 | 


22 last 


propaganda 


the United Party under General 
Smuts, and the Nationalist Party 
under General Hertzog The Ger- 


Nationalists. But 
Nationalists 


mans supported the 
the non-German voted 
for General Smuts because 
not want it to be said that they allied 
themselves to the Nazis If on 
intensity of feeling be 
tween the Dutch followers of the two 
generals, one can but admire the 
spirit of the Nationalist Afrikanders 
who voted for General Smuts 


they did 


knows the 


The outcome of the election was 
that the United Party obtained 10 
seats in the Assembly, and the Na 
tionalists 2 Although exact figures 
concerning the number of votes are 
not vet available here the result 
seems to indicate that by no means 
all the Germans in the country voted 
Nationalist 

While traveling in East Africa 
three Dar-Es 
Salam and Tanga in the Mandated 
Territory of Tanganyika, the former 
German East Africa. At that time 
and in those parts, one was for the 
first time confronted with the ugli- 
ness of a phenomenon which has since 
become familiar to us; the gloom of 
a population which feels the ground 
sliding from beneath its feet 


vears ago | visited 


undet 
the onslaught of a Nazi propaganda 
campaign 

The total population of Tanganyika 


is about 5 millions The number of 


9000, of 





is is oOniy about 
Vhom less than one third are Ger- 

methods of 
adopted here, 
Indian element 


mans Certainly other 
propaganda had to be 
the more so as the 
Vhich is entirely missing in South 
West Africa is important in Tangan- 
yika. Moreover it 
Nazis. 
coming 


Nazis have 


s highly antagon- 


istic to the Repeatedly 


utter- 
highly-situated 
indignation in 
India, and occasionally boycott move- 


ances from 


caused 


ments against the import of German 
goods were advocated in that coun- 
try On the 
Panganyika 


Whole conditions in 
Territory are such that 
it was natural and necessary for 
Nazi propaganda to _ be 


intimidation. 


replaced by 


Ground Well Prepared 


Unfortunately the ground for the 
ntimidation had 
been well prepared by a number of 
statements made n Berlin and in 
Atrica by a South African statesman 


Vv hose 


effectiveness of this 


better judgment in this matter 
Was outrun by his admiration for the 
German Big Chief Mr. 
Minister of Railways and De- 


ence in the late 


Oswald 


Hertzog administra- 
missed an opportunity of 
ing that the civilization 


Africa could not be 


f 
of 


effectively car- 


‘d out without German participa- 
tion; and that the Germans could not 
fulfil their mission of helping to 
secure the African ntinent for the 
White man unless they possessed ter- 


ritory in Africa 


On the other hand Mr. Pir sub- 
scribed to the popular watchword 
that South Africa’s frontier lies in 
Kenya, and when pressed to explain 
himself as to where the Germans 
ought to have territory he became 
vague ut let it be read between the 
Ines that Ne thought of Satisfying 
them at the expense of a third party 
lamely Fran H lefinitely did 
not want to see t Germans in East 
Africa, because the whole east of the 


ontinent is vital for the air connec- 


ion between Durban and London. He 


annot possibly have wanted them in 


the Congo Basin, because this basin 
is divided between Britain and Por- 
tugal in the east, and Belgium and 
France in the west, and none of them 
would want to have in aggressive 
partner in their midst 
So there remained only the west 
of the continent where France has 
arge possessions But almost any 
oint ) th African West Coast 
Miers the possibility ft interfering 
With t alternate route to the Far 
East in an emergency, the Cape 
route It the Suez Canal route were 
ibsolutely safe under all actual and 
ossib ircumstances, which it’ is 
lot, a rtain amount of risk might 
neurred on the Cape route But 
ipart from the safety of the Cape 


route, there remains the danger of 


providing an aggressive Germany with 
bases on the Atlantic. Of course, with 
a decent 
different does a decent 
Germany need, or even want 
ies? We shall 


Germany things would be 
But, then 
colon- 


presently consider the 


economic aspect of this question 
Kiauchau 
The most important former Get 


man colony outside Africa was Kiau- 
south side of Shantung 


Peninsula At the 


hau on the 


beginning of the 


First World War the Japanese cap- 
tured the colony, and have nevet 
left it since, although it was only 


leased to Germany by the 
government 
maintained 


Chinese 
Which Japan then 
friendly 
day, if we make the necessary allow- 


with 
relations To- 
ANce for the Sino-Japanese wal 
Kiauchau is a flourishing, highly in 
dustrialized area, and its port Tsing- 
iu is a modern seaside resort which 
is much favored by the 
over the Far 


white people 
East A year ago 


who still 


all 
those 


many of 
what 


remember 
looked like in 1914 
under the Germans told me in the 
East with great gusto how then thers 
was only one 


Kiauchau 


industrial establishment 
in the whole colony, and that was a 
brewery 

Starting from a point like this the 
Nazis contend that the whole German 
colonial activity extended only over 
about twenty years, and that for such 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 
ed in business, required more than 
good judgment— it required faith. 
The future of Canade was obscure 
Never in the years that hove foi- 


lowed has thet faith wavered. It 





governs the Canada Permanent 
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BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


BEAUHARNOIS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Again I seek your much appreciat- 
ed advice. It is a good thing that 
there are reliable sources of 
information. I hold a Beauharnois 
bond bearing 5 per cent. interest and 
due January 1, 1978. Recently a brok- 
er called and said that these bonds 
are being called, and are being 
placed by another issue of 5 per cent. 
bonds. I called another firm to check 
this and they said that “steps may be 
taken to call these bonds, but we un 
derstand no official has been 
taken as yet.” Which is right? In any 





such 


action 


event, what is your opinion of the 
bonds? 

L. F. G., Toronto, Ont. 

On April 22, 1940, Beauharnois 

Light, Heat & Power Company ap- 


plied to the Quebec Electricity Board 
for the authority and 
up to $18,000,000 principal amount of 


notes due 


to create issue 


5 pel fay 1, 


1960, 


cent. 20-yeal 
and to re within 
from the date of the Board's order the 
$16,200,000 principal amount of 5 pet 
ent. 40-year second mortgage bonds 
1,1978. Also, it was pro- 
posed to redeem $1,800,000 of unse- 
cured 5 per cent. 40-year convertible 
notes which mature January 1, 1978. 

I think you can consider the bonds 
as be‘ng speculative. The properties 
of Beauharnois are rather heavily bur- 
and the coverage for fixed 
harges is unsatisfactory. Moreover, 
restricted market 


deem GU days 


due January 


iened 


ecause of the 


available to the company, I don’t think 
yu can look forward to any pro- 
inced improvement in earnings 


term 


MAGNET 


the near 


told & Dross 
1936, I pu rchased 
Magnet Lake Gold 


i 
| 
j i 
} fall of 
( ha S f 
Vines About a year later, it was 
suggested to me that I. exchange my 
Magnet Con- 
but I did not do so 
whether I should sell 
available pro- 
Magnet Con- 


solidated stock, or keep it as an 


shares fon shares of 
solidated Mines, 
Please advise 
and take the 


it into the 





in- 


sit aaa da What is the probable 
ture of the company? Also plea t 
8 I am to con what 
npany is looking after this. 

N. A. J., Kingston, Ont 


think, in your place, I would ex- 
Magnet Lake shares for 


OLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


Magnet Consolidated. The former 
company is in liquidation and for each 
five shares held you are entitled to 
one share of Magnet Consolidated and 
one share of Numalake Mines. The 
transfer agents are the Trusts & 
Guarantee Co., 302 Bay Street, To- 
ronto. An initial dividend of five cents 
a share is payable May 15 to share- 
holders of record April 30. 

I consider the future for the mine 
quite promising, as it is responding 
to development in a splendid manner 
and to date the best ore has been 
opened in drifting on the fifth level 
at 780 feet. It was reported last 
month that the ore shoot on this 
horizon had a length of 600 feet, with 
no indication that the western limit 
was reached. Assays of several ounces 
to the ton were common. While not 
a large mine from a tonnage point of 
view, Magnet, however, is realizing 
excellent profits as a result of the 
high grade ore being milled. New 
levels have been established at 930 
and 1,080 feet. 


SULLIVAN CONS. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would greatly appreciate a brief 
expression of opinion regarding Sul- 
livan Consolidated Mines Ltd. Is it 
making progress? 


A.C. bis 


Sullivan Consolidated almost 
doubled its net profits last year and 
strengthened its working capital posi- 
tion. Higher earnings and 
dividends are possible this year. De- 
velopment results have been quite en- 
couraging and ore reserves at the 
end of 1939 showed an increase of 
177,021 tons over the previous year. 


Edmonton, Alta. 


larger 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have been reading with interest 
your column and would be 
pleased if you will give me some iw- 
formation on Maple Leaf Milling 
Company. I have been holding a num- 
ber of shares of preferred stock und 
wish to know if you think I should 
continue to hold or if you think I 
should sell. I’m inclined to look wpon 
the stock as just fair. I have a friend 
who thinks it is a “wow.” Whom do 
you agree with? 


—D. I. N., Oakville, Ont. 


With you; I too am inclined to be- 
lieve that the stock hasn’t any more 
than average attraction at present 
prices, which, to my way of thinking, 
adequately discount the brighter out- 
look for the company for some time to 
come. 

A plan for jacking up the financial 
position of Maple Leaf Milling was 
declared effective on December 1, 
1938. Under this plan, no dividends 
may be paid on any class of stock 
and no Class “A” shares shall be pur- 
chased or redeemed until outstand- 
ing bonds are reduced to $3,000,000, 
and then only if net working capita! 
exceeds $2,000,000. Currently the 
funded debt of the company is $4,620,- 
500 in 5% per cent. bonds due 1958; 
and working capital as at July 31, 
1939, was only $880,891. So that div- 
idends on the preferred are not likely 
over the near term. 

Net income in the year ended July 
31, 1939, rose to $394,023 from a def- 
icit of $165,731 in the previous fisca! 
vear; and I understand that earnings 
in the last 5 months of 1939 were 


very 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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March 31, 
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New Y k market has been 
vO rong sets of forces. On one 
ood level f business, favorable 
d an income yield on stocks that 
ret afforded by bonds. These 

ock prices. On the other side 
war. 
and this will help American busi 
ess considerations for the moment 
is to the fortunes of the Allied 
her the United States can ay j 
1ese considerations have offset the 
s with the result that the market 
lewise trend 
hesitant market trend, business, 


to month, standpoint, has moved 
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liate business outlook could 
April's interrupted stock 





calibre 


market as 


is to be witnessed over 
reflected by the two 
ecisively penetrate its 1940 
the industrials and the 
decisive penetrations 
averages at or under 145.64 
the four-month length of 
i further period of substantial 


29.78 on 
irt suen 
hott 


lew of 





the 1940 lows, both ‘he rails and 
eritical points, the rails, on their 
within fractional distance of the 
from here, or from any point 
figures given above, carrying both 
January peaks (points K) would, 
months, signal resumption of the 
170, or higher, on the industrial 
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expansion . 


where it should be. 


steel-supported home. 


tion purposes. 


MONTREAL « SAULT STE. 
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TAKES [HE 


STRE 


Puts ALGOMA Steel 
at ALL VITAL POINTS 


In this beautiful home on Upper Belmont 

Avenue, Westmount, Quebec, Mr. Randolph 
C. Betts, architect, takes full advantage of steel’s 
structural qualities to make its original appeal 
and loveliness last through the years. 


Every point which needs strong, lasting support 
is buttressed with stee!. Thus permanent security, 
strength and trueness is assured in walls . 

. windows. . 


In new homes of every size, the proper use of 
steel is vital to structural soundness. Steel pro- 
vides maximum strength with least shrinkage or 
. . does not warp or rot. . 
more compact construction. . 
and strains with ample margins for safety. 


Whether you buy or build, if you want your new 
home to stay new, see that steel is used every- 
Consult an architect, and 
get the lasting joy, comfort and economy of a 


Steel sections produced by Algoma and stocked 
by leading Canadian fabricators and warehouse- 
men, are available in all sizes for home construc- 













Architect 
















. and interior 





- permits 
. takes all stresses 







Diagrammatic sketch of the resi- 
dence photographed above, show- 
ing, at the lettered points, the 
incorporation of structural steel 
into the design at important load- 
bearing locations. 


Detail of double-channel beam carrying 
second-storey wall over an open porch. 


Cross-section of 
lintel construc- 
tion over win- 
dows and front 
entrance, show- 
ing masonry 
carried by a pair 
of angles back to 
back. 





Second-storey wall carried over bay window on a 
channel-angle combination. 


——— 
SRI S64 
6°*8.2#uU 


+ 6° Beam 
eae el 


ares 
How a flagstone terrace is carried over the base- 
ment garage. At “D” is a structural steel lintel 
over a pair of wide garage doors, and at “E” is a 
heavy double I-beam girder spanning the width of 
the garage and taking the load of the front wall of 
the house. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 





PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 45. 


TAKE NOTICE that the regular 
quarterly Dividend of $1.625 per share, 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock of 
the Company for the three motths’ 
period ended May 31st. 1940, has been 
declared as Dividend No. 45, payable 
June 15th, 1940, to Shareholders of 
record at the close of business May 
31st, 1940. ’ 


CLASS “A” DIVIDEND NO. 19. 


ALSO TAKE NOTICE that a Dividend 
of $100 per share on the outstanding 
Class *‘A’’ Common Shares of the Com- 
pany has been declared as Dividend No. 
19, payable June 15th, 1940, to Share. 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 3lst, 1940. 


N.B Further dividends on the Class 
“‘A’' Common Shares, amounting to 
$2.00 per share, have been declared 
to be paid subsequently during 1940, 


detalis of which will be published in 
due course. 


CLASS “B” DIVIDEND NO. 9. 
ALSO TAKE NOTICE that an Interim 
Dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
outstanding Class ‘‘B'’ Common Shares 
of the Company has been declared as 
Dividend No. 9, payable June 15th, 
1940, to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business May 31st, 1940. 
By Order of the Board. 
A. 1. SIMMONS, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, April 26th, 1940, 


Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Limited 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 331 


A regular dividend of 1% has been 
declared by the Directors on the Capital 


Stock of the Company, payable on the 
20th day of May, 1940, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
the 6th day of May, 1940. 


DATED the 27th day of April, 1940. 


I. McIVOR, 
Assistant-Treasurer 
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NIGHT 


GOLD & DROSS 








(Continued from Page 12) 
considerably above the corresponding 
period of 1938. After 3 months of pro- 
duction at full capacity, operations 
of Maple Leaf Milling during January, 
1940, were reduced with one unit at 
the Port Colborne mill closed down 
awaiting resumption of orders for ex- 
port. Currently little new buying of 
Canadian flour is reported from Great 
Britain, but mills in this country are 
still busy.on accumulated orders 


KERR LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Will you be kind enough to give me 
information regarding Kerr_ Lake 
Mines? Where is this mine @iad what 
does it produce? The shares’ are 
listed at 35 cents a share, paying 
dividends of 15 cents a share. If it 
is paying such a large dividend, what 
keeps the price per share down? 

—C. F., Glace Bay, N.S. 


Kerr Lake Mines, Limited, is a 
holding company with interests in 
gold and silver mining companies in 
Canada, United States and New Zea- 
land, the principal operations being 
gold dredging in the latter country. 
A net profit of $31,000 was shown in 
the year ending August 31, 1939, as 
against $18,690 in the previous twelve 
months. While dividends of 15 cents 
a share were paid in 1939, only five 
cents a share was paid in 1938, 1937 
and 1936. During the last fiscal year 
a number of properties in Canada were 
examined and it was reported last 
fall that some surface prospecting 
e 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT AND DIRECTORS’ 


REPORT 


Western Grocers Limited 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of Western Grocers Limited, held at 


the Head Office of the Co 


mpany, the Directors’ Annual Report and Statements for the year 


ended December 31st, 1939, were presented and adopted. 
The Directors, W. P. Riley, W. H. McWilliams, H. W. Hutchinson, Frank O. Fowler and 


R. C. Riley we 


The Directors’ Report follows: 


re re-elected, and at a meeting of the Board following the Shareholders’ Meet- 
ing, the officers of the Company were re-elected. : . 


REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Your Directors present herein the Twenty-seventh Annual Report for the fiscal year ended 


December 3lst, 1939, together with a Balance 


Sheet showing the financial condition of the 


Company at the close of the year, a statement of Earned Surplus and Profits, also the 


Auditors’ Report. 


STATEMENT OF PROFITS FOR YEAR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER, 1939, 
AND OF EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Profit for the Year. before taking into account the undermentioned items... . 


WIE csi ccs obs ius Corea cone teen a eee U ee eee cat aT 028.28 
NINE ages eee hce corer sh view ocaech kee toatoc sok cok bon [Tihs - 
MOUS QUNOUED MOIOTAGS . 5... ok ceive cc cccccccccese 74,458 .34 
Directors’ Fees ...... % 3,500.00 
RINE a 650605 04 0.00 916.03 
Provision for Income Tax 70,000.00 

$176,028.58 


Additions: 
Dividends from Subsidiary Companies 


Net Profit for Year transferred to Earned Surplus 


Earmed Surplus at 3lst December, 1938 


Deduct Dividends ... 


Preference Shares, 4 @ 134%, being 7% 


to 31st December, 1939........ 


Common Shares, 4 @ 75c a share .... 


Earned Surplus at 3lst December, 1939 


— 
$215,127.33 

11,602.60 

dp elas dsevececeve tacos $226,729.93 
Sneesaees'e's obeeeeeeks 628,475.04 


$855,204. 97 
ereKed ccecetéceccee Sees ae 


. $ 83,601.00 
50,829.00 


$134,430.00 
ied $720,774.97 








Sales for the year were more than in the previous twelve months. The net earnings are 
better, inasmuch as such increase in sales volume was accompanied by some improvement in 


gross profits. 


As is the custom, inventories were priced at cost or markct whichever was the lower. 
The stock on hand is substantially higher than at the close of the previous period. The in- 
creased merchandise is entirely in staples which were bought to advantage. 

Larger crops in Western Canada and the more widespread money values arising therefrom 
eased the relief problem, and it will be observed customers’ accounts receivable stood at a 
figure very much lower than at the end of the previous twelve months. Adequate provision, 
your directors believe, has been made for possible losses in receivables. 

Each of your Company's subsidiaries—Dominion Fruit Limited, The W. H. Malkin Com- 
pany Limited, wholly owned, and H. H. Cooper Limited, controlled—earned net profits in 
1939. The experience of the subsidiaries in regard to sales, gross and net profits, was about 


the same as that of the parent company. 


The net profits of these subsidiaries have not been brought into the accounts of the 
parent company and are not reflected therein in any way, except as to dividends actually 
received by your Company as shown in the statement above. 

Your subsidiary, The W. H. Malkin Company Limited, reduced its issued capital by 
$221,800 during 1939. This change in capital structure reduced the amount of your Company’s 


investment in this subsidiary. 


At December 31st, only $30,000 remained as bank loan out of the sum borrowed in the 
previous period to purchase the Malkin Company. Dominion Fruit Limited closed the year 


without any bank obligations. 


It is with regret that your Directors report the death of Mr. James A. Richardson in June, 


1939. Mr. Richardson was appointed one of your Directors in 1934 


He was a man of many 


interests, broad vision and wise counsel. His passing is a loss to Canada 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1939 


Current Assets 


ASSETS 


Stake cee Ae ees ai 2,196,046. 40 
Cash on Hand and in Banks ........... . $ 54,817.11 
Customers’ Accounts Receivable, after providing for possible losses 750,219.82 
Advances on Merchandise and Sundry Debtors 27,264.02 
Customs Deposits ....... 4,951.25 


Merchandise—per Inventories—as determined and certified by the 
Management on basis of cost or market, whichever was 


the lower ... 


Prepaid Expenses ....... 
Investments—at cost . . 


In wholly owned or controlled Subsidiary Companies 


Shares in Associated Company 


Fixed Assets ...... 


Real Estate and Buildings—at “cost less depreciation and less 


amounts written off ............ ; 


Plant and Equipment—at cost less depreciation 


1,358,794.20 
$2,196,046. 40 








14,952.19 

-... 1,227,487.35 
$1,225,887 .35 
1,600 .00 
$1,227,487 .35 

760,116.43 
742,039.19 
18,077.24 


$ 760,116.43 
a 


$4,198,602 .37 





——— ee 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities : $870,664. 66 
Bank Loans .... .. ta , $ 80,000 00 
Accounts and Bills Payable 654,589 83 
Provision for Dominion and Provincial Income Taxes 100,409.83 
Dividends payable 15th January, 1940 33,607 .50 
On Preferred Shares $20,900 25 
On Common Shares 12,707.25 
$33,607.50 


Dividends previously declared and still unclaimed 2,057.50 


Amount Owing to Subsidiary Companies 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Stock 


$ 870,664.66 
Sewer 
290,000 . 00 
100,000.00 
2,217,162. 74 





Authorized 
7% Cumulative Preference Shares of $100.00 each—25,000 
Shares $2,500,000 00 
Common Shares of No Par Value—30.900 Shares 
Issued and Outstanding: 
7% Cumulative Preference Shares—11,943 Shares $1,194,300 .00 
Common Shares of No Par Vaiue—16,943 Shares 1,022,862 .7 


Earned Surplus 


Approved on behalf of the Board 
FRANK O. FOWLER ‘ we 
H. W. HUTCHINSON } P!rectors. 








Auditors’ Report to the Shareholders 


"$2,217,162. 74 





720,774.97 
$4,198,602. 37 








Contigent Liabilities Reported 

Guarantee of indebtedness to Banks, entirely in 
connection with subsidiaries, for a maximum amount 
sf $250,000.00, 





We have made an examination of the books and accounts of Western Grocers Limited, for 
the year ended 31st December, 1939, and have prepared therefrom the accompanying Balance 
Sheet. We have also examined the books and accounts of two of the subsidiary companies 
Dominion Fruit Limited and H. H. Cooper Limited, and have inspected the financial statements 
of The W. H. Malkin Company Limited, certified by their auditor, the shares of which Com- 
pany were acquired in November, 1938. In accordance with Section 114 of the Dominion 
Companies Act, we report that the accompanying Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit do 
not include the assets, liabilities and operating results of subsidiary companies, except as to 
dividends of $11,602.60 actually received therefrom in 1939 

With this report, we are of the opinion that the Balance Sheet submitted exhibits a true 
and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs. according to the best of our in- 


formation and the explanations given us, and as shown by the books 


We have obtained all 


information and explanations whictr we have required 
(Signed) SHARP, WOODLEY & COMPANY, 


-_ 


rartered Accountants. 


HEAD OFFICE —- WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCHES 
Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge in Alberta 
Moose Jaw, Nerth Battleford, Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon and Yorkton 
in Saskatchewan ; 
Brandon, Dauptsn, Tie Pas and Winnipeg in Manitoba 
n 


Fort Frances, 


enora and Pert Arthur 


Ontario 


was being conducted in conjunction 
with others on a property in western 
Ontario. 

Few holding companies are popular 
trading mediums and this will partly 
account for the present price. The 
yield is large if it continues, but I 
think I would prefer a junior gold 
either producing or near that stage. 


N.A. AVIATION 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would like to know the record 
and due date of the first dividend of 
the North American Aviation Com- 
pany common, also if you have any 
information on their earnings since 
the first of the year. Is the dividend 
likely to be increased? And what is 
the dividend rate? 


S.B., Saskatoon, Sask. 


North American Aviation has no 
fixed dividend rate. The first cash 
dividend of 12% cents per share was 
made on December 22, 1937. In 1938, 
40 cents per share was paid; and in 
1939, a total dividend of $1.40 was 
paid, the first payment of 40 cents 
being made on July 12 and the second 
payment of $1 on December 15. 

The earnings of North American 
Aviation are expected to continue up- 
ward in 1940, although the rise will 
be considerably more moderate than 
in 1929, when earnings jumped to 
$2.06 from 55 cents per share in the 
preceding year. Deliveries should 
score a further substantial gain, for 
the company has unfilled orders 
estimated at around $60,000,000 and 
it may be expected to share fully in 
the additional business in prospect. 
I think you can count on the liberal 
dividend policy being continued. The 
stock has definite speculative appeal 
at the present time. 

North American’ Aviation has 
established itself as a prime supplier 
of bomber, observation, basic combat 
and training planes to the U.S. Army. 
Its export business is becoming in- 
creasingly important. General Motors 
owns 30 per cent of the capital stock. 


STEEP ROCK 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you consider Steep Rock 
Iron Mines a good speculation, with a 
prospect of handsome returns in the 
long pull? 

M. W., Calgary, Alta. 

Yes, I consider Steep Rock a good 
speculation. Asa result of this season’s 
drilling the picture looks about twice 
as promising as a year ago and judg- 
ing from diamond drilling a huge ton- 
nage of high grade hematite iron: ore 
appears assured. The “B” orebody 
may have an even greater tonnage 
than the original “A” body in whicn 
100,000,000 tons were suggested in the 
first 1,000 feet of depth. 

The property covers an area of 
some 15 miles and three orebodies 


German 


(Continued from Page 11) 


a short period the German achieve- 
ment need not fear comparison with 
the record of any other colonial coun- 
try. In a way this cannot be dis- 
puted; but only in a way, because it 
cannot be proved that another coun- 
try would, after having possessed 
Kiauchau for seventeen years, not 
have established more _ industries 
there than the Germans did. In gen- 
eral, this argument and _ counter- 
argument applies, of course, to all 
former German colonies. 

But it is absurd if the Nazis claim 
that, considering the great develop- 
ment which the former German col- 
onies have taken since 1918, this de- 
velopment would have been much 
greater if the colonies had been left 
in German hands. There are defin- 
ite facts which make this claim ab- 
surd, without it being necessary to 
drag into the argument untenable 
assertions such as that the Germans 
are not capable of colonizing. But 
we want to emphasize that we say 
Germans, and would not say Nazis. 


Question of Capital 


To start with, there is the ques- 
tion of capital, and at the root of it 
the question of the lost World War. 
It is very well for the Nazis to prove 
by tricks of propaganda that Ger- 
many did not lose that war. In fact 
it was |ost, and with it the German in- 
vestmeiis abroad. It is true that the 
streain of capital which poured into 
Germany thereafter emanated by no 
means from the altruistic desire of 
helping the vanquished. But little al- 
truistic as ihe reasons were, there is 
no justification for assuming that 
branches of that stream would have 
been allowed to flow into German 
colonies if any of them had remained 
with Germany. 

It is possible that this point was 
not overlooked by the Nazi colonial 
propagandists, and that they thought 
that their methods of dealing with 
their home economy could have been 
applied also in their colonies, They 
might think differently now, provided 
it has dawned on them that these 
methods have failed. But one can 
hardly blame them if they do not 
understand the real meaning of their 
country’s colonial history, and of 
colonial history in general, when this 
meaning has been misinterpreted by 
so many historians. 

Most of the German colonies had 
been acquired while Bismarck was 
chancellor, and yet he was most un- 


have already been demonstrated and 
two more are indicated, but years of 
development will be required to fully 
determine the extent of the iron de- 
posits. It now remains to be seen 
if underground development will con- 
firm the potentialities of the “A” and 
“B” orebodies, but company officials 
are confident that existence of high 
grade ore will be proved at depth. 
Crosscutting is now proceeding to the 
“A” orebody on the first level at 800 
feet. Production plans are based ten- 
tatively on an initial 2,000 tons daily. 

Tests have shown the ore requires 
no benefication and can be shipped as 
mined, in fact the management feels 
sure the ore has qualities which will 
command a premium. It is not an- 
ticipated there will be any unusual 
difficulties in bringing the property 
into production, and the grade of ore 
should make for a profitable opera- 
tion. Mining costs on a large scale 
are not expected to be high, there 
will be no milling charges, but trans- 
portation promises to be a big item. 
However, railway transportation is 
only four miles distant and already 
a spur has been surveyed to the 
property. 


CAN. WESTINGHOUSE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I should like to learn the tie-up 
between Canadian Westinghouse and 
Westinghouse in the U.S.A. Do you 
think the stock has any prospects at 
the present time? Do you think it is 
attractive? 

T. D. N., Montreal, Que. 

It is; it is if you’re in a position to 
keep your eye on it, appraise busi- 
ness and market trends, and have the 
ability to fit Canadian Westinghouse 
into the picture. In short, it is a busi- 
ness man’s investment. 

Net in the year ended December 31, 
1939, was $829,175, equal to $1.52 per 
share, as compared with a net of 
$1,323,483 and per share earnings of 
$2.42 in the previous year. The fin- 
ancial position is strong: current as- 
sets amount to $11,851,490, against cur- 
rent liabilities of $1,788,615; of the 
former, $1,246,603 is in cash and $4,- 
321,473 in marketable securities. 

Canadian Westinghouse manufac- 
tures air brakes and electrical appar- 
atus, including generators, transform- 
ers, switchboards, tungsten lamps, 
toasters, radio equipment, refrigera- 
tors, etc. Increased industrial activity 
in Canada should boost consumer pur- 
chasing power and lend a fillip to the 
company’s business. And I think you 
can expect earnings in 1940 to show 
a_satisfactory increase over those of 
1939. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany and the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company—Amer- 
ican concerns—each owns approxi- 
mately one-third of the stock of the 
Canadian company. 


olonies 


imperialistic because he realized that 
imperialism would mean the end of 
the German Reich. If any proof is 
needed for this attitude of his, it is 
the fact that he never thought of 
building a navy; and without a strong 
navy overseas colonial possessions 
naturally are lost immediately at the 
outbreak of any war. 


German Navy-Building 


It can, however, not be doubted 
that, had Bismarck continued in of- 
fice, he would have had to become 
an imperialist in spite of himself. 
We know that England and Germany 
drifted apart mainly on account of 
the large navy which the last Kaiser 
created. This navy was not built 
to protect Germany’s overseas pos- 
sessions; rather were these posses- 
sions used as a pretext for building 
the navy. For at the beginning of 
this century the German heavy in- 
dustry had reached such a state of 
over-concentration and over-capacity 
that it could no longer thrive on 
peaceful pursuits and army orders. 
Its interests in the Reichstag were 
represented by the so-called National 
Liberals who for a long time de- 
termined the balance in Parliament, 
and under their pressure enormous 
sums were voted for naval construc- 
tion. And once the navy was there, 
things took their natural course. 

If Nazi colonial propagandists point 
out that by 1914 the colonial deficit 
in the German budget had become 
negligible, and would have dis- 
appeared soon, they are quite right 
as far as these figures go. But the 
naval construction was a sort of pub- 
lie work which was only undertaken 
because there were colonies, and 
which might, in spite of the pressure 
of the heavy industry, not have been 
undertaken, had there been no col- 
onies: for in this case the Reichstag 
would hardly have provided a 
majority. 

In view of these observations the 
question obtrudes itself of what 
would have happened to Germany if 
she had not built her navy, that is 
if to the personne! of the navy would 
have had to be added as unemployed 
the workers who built the warships. 
And out of this arises the question 
which touches the heart of the colon- 
ial problem; what use would in this 
“ase have been colonies to Germany? 

Our answer is, then, not so much 
that Germany became imperialistic 
indirectly through her colonies; for 
the pressure of her over-developed 
heavy industry would have found 
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St. Maurice Power Corporation 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 
Series “B” 414%, due April Ist, 1970 


Price: 99 and accrued interest, 
to yield 4.56% 


The Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 


obligated, 


power 


under 


agreement, to 


development of St. 


Maurice Power Corporation as part of the 
Shawinigan system at the expense of the 


Descriptive circular furnished 
upon request. 








TORONTO 


Metropolitan Building 


OTTAWA 


Ottawa Electric Building 


MONTREAL 


276 St. James Street, West 


LONDON 
Richmond Building 


HAMILTON 
Spectator Building 


Correspondents in New York and London, England. 











Sickness and Accident Protection 


favourable rates. 





for Masons 


Unusually attractive policies offering adequate indemnity at very 
Issued by the only all-Canadian company pro- 
viding imsurance against accident, sickness and accidental death, 
exclusively for members of the Masonic fraternity. 

Principal cities and towns of Canada 


Agents in all 


Head Office: GRANBY, QUE. 


Protective Association 


of Canada S/N 


Because of its long experience in solving all 
manner of estate problems, this Company 
can be a bulwark of security for your 


estate, whether alone or as co-executor with 
your wife. Its trained officers render sym- 
pathetic and personal service to its clients. 
The 


LONDON & WESTERN TRUSTS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON 


TORONTO - WINDSOR 


WINNIPEG - SASKATOON - VANCCUVER - VICTORIA 


Dividend Notices 








BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 308 
OTICE 1s hereby given that a DIVI 
DEND of TWO DOLLARS per 
share upon the paid up Capital Stock of 
this Institution has been declared for the 
current quarter, payable on and after 
SATURDAY, the FIRST day of JUNE 
next, to Shareholders of record at close o! 
business on 30th April, 1940. 
By Order of the Board 
jACKSON DODDS G. W. SPINNEY 
General Manager General Manager 
Montreal, 19th April, 1940. 
———— 





some other, undoubtedly equally 
dangerous outlet. But our answer 
is that the possession of colonies 
could not, and did not, relieve Ger- 
many from the necessity of seeking 
imperialistic adventures 

Would that have been otherwise in 
recent years if Germany had been 
given colonies before this war broke 
out, or will it be otherwise if she is 
given colonies after this war? 


The Economic Approach 


During the last few years the for- 
mer purely political method of 
approaching the colonial problem has 
given way to an almost purely econ- 
omic analysis. The colonial problem 
has been transformed into the prob- 
lem of raw materials. Little, how- 
ever, has happened that went beyond 
this outward change, much as this 
change itself is to be welcomed. But 
let it be said that the problem of 
raw materials will be solved satis- 
factorily only on the basis of a thor- 
ough theoretical discussion, or else 
world trade will persist in its stag- 
nation. 

Canada will after this war, as al- 
ways, have a particularly vital in- 
terest in world trade. Being in this 

(Continued on Page 16) 





pany is 
operate the 
Corporation. 

36 King St. West 

leks Wood, Gundy & Company 

Telephone EL, 4321 Limited 

@ MSLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 
IMITED 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an interim 
dividend of $1.00 per share, payable 
Canadian funds, has been declared by the 
Directors of Noranda Mines 
payable June 15th, 1940, to sha 
of record at the close of business May 
20th, 1940 





Limited 


reholders 





By order of the Board 
J. R. BRADFIELD 


Secretary 
Toronto, April 19th, 1940 











The Royal Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND NO. 211 
TOTICE is hereby given that a 
4 dividend of two per cent 
(being at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum) upon the paid-up 
capital stock of this bank has been 
declared for the current quarter 
and will be payable at the bank 
and its branches on and afte 
Saturday, the first day of June 
next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 30th 
jay of April, 1940 
By order of the Board 
S. G, DOBSON, 
General Manager 
April 16, 1940 


Montreal, Que., 











Loblaw Groceterias 
Co. Limited 


NOTICE is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share and a bonus 
of 12% cents per share on the Class A 
shares, and a quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share and a bonus of 12% cents per 
share on the Class ‘‘B"’ shares of the Com 
pany have been declared for the quarter 
ending May 3ist, 1940, payable on the Ist 
day of June, 1940, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 10th day of 
May, 1940. The transfer books will not be 
closed. Payment will be made in Canadian 
Funds 


By Order of the Board 
R. G. MEECH 
Secretary 
Toronto, April 23rd, 1940 





















The 


WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Assets Exceed. $2,600,000.00 
Surplus 1,330,363.89 
Dominion Govt. De- 

posit—Jan. 1, 1940 855,853.86 


Wawanesa ranks Ist against all Com- 
panies operating in Canada on Net 
Fire Premiums Written according to 
Deminion figures for 1939. 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and Moncton. 


—2,000 Agents Across Canada— 
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Misrepresentation and Concealment 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


YNDER the 
lent misrepresentation or 
ment on the part of either the insur- 
company or the insured is a 
nullity of the contract in 
innocent party. However, 


common law, fraudu- 


conceal- 


ance 
cause of 
favor of the 


under the Uniform Life Insurance 
Act in force in the various Provinces 
except Quebec, it 1s provided that 


are reason of 
misrepresentation or any failure 
unless material to the con- 
Quebec, the law declares 
that “the obligation of the insured 
with respect to eee sentation is satis- 
fied when the fact is substantially 
represented and there 
concealment.” 
In one case, W 
made to a life 
one Wesley C 
his life for $3,000 in 
named 
the app 
good; that he 
vision in either eye; 


contracts not void by 
any 
to disclose 


tract. In 


as 
is no material 


ritten 
ance 


application was 
insu! company b) 
bell for a 

which his wife 
beneficiary He 
lication that his 
had no im- 
that 


amp policy on 


was to Dé 
stated in 


Was 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS 
_ INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS, $8,137,193.50 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


NEW YORK CITY 


RISKS BOUND EVERYWHERE IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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YEAR ASSET 
1924 $ 7,445, 
1929 21.221. 
1934 22,257,: 
1939 65.912 









Payments to Policyvholders 


Licensed under Ux 







Full reserves deposited u 


“More Peace of Min 


CANADIAN 









‘Ss IN FORCE 
394 $ 66,403,139 
562 150.652.756 
383 183,821,311 
861 190,142,709 


Capual and Surplus $3,126,371 


NEW INSURANCE DURING 1939 WAS $78.396.057 





ONARCH 
; aa ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


A PROGRESSIVE 


ee 


Gr ATIFYING to Occidental’s 
thousands of policyholders through- 
out the Dominion is this significant 
fact thai the “ 


during Depression 


Decade™ just past their Company's 


imsurance in force increased by 225% 





the largest proportionate growth 
of any major life insuranceCompany 


Witness this proof 
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LONDON 


), W. Miller 





CANADA 


General Manager 





| It is well for those who are taking 


out insurance policies to remem- 


ber that the law requires the applicant and the person whose life 
is insured to each disclose to the insurance company every fact 


within his knowledge which is material to the contract, and that 
failure to do so will render the contract voidable. 


On the other hand, the law also stipulates that no contract shall be 


rendered void or voidable by 


reason of any misrepresentation 


or failure to disclose in the application for the insurance or on 
the medical examination or otherwise, unless the misrepresenta- 


tion or failure to disclose is material to the contract. 
tion of materiality is one of fact. 








suffered no illnesses, diseases, 
injuries or surgical operations since 
childhood; and that he had not been 
treated by or consulted any physician 
in the past five years for any ailment. 

After the policy had been issued 
and delivered to the insured on Jan- 
uary 11, 1930, and within one year 
from date of issue, the insurance 
company brought suit for cancella- 
tion of the contract, while the insured 
made a counterclaim for disability 
benefits alleged to have accrued under 
the terms of the policy. At the trial 
there was evidence that in 1924, prior 
to his marriage, the insured became 
afflicted with gonorrhea, for which he 
treated over a period of about 
months, the treatment resulting 
full recovery. 


he had 


was 
two 
in a 


Impaired Vision 


In January, 1930, the insured was 
having trouble with his eyes, and on 
January 28 consulted a Dr. McCoy, 
who found the insured’s eyes were in 
bad shape and asked him if he had 
ever had syphilis. The insured testi- 
tied that he did not know what syphilis 
and the doctor then sent him 
to a hospital where a Wasserman’s 
spinal fluid test was made. 

When the report on the test was 
made to Dr. McCoy the following 
morning, he told the insured that he 
had very serious trouble with his eyes 
and that he was going blind. The 
doctor gave the insured a sealed en- 
velope containing the Wasserman re- 
port, and directed him to consult a 
Dr. Whitty, a specialist in urology. 

Five days later and before he went 
to Dr. Whitty, the insured was taken 
by the insurance agent to the office 
of the insurance company’s medical 
examiner, where an examination was 
made, and the application for the 
policy in question containing the usual 
questions and answers was. signed. 


was, 


The insurance company’s doctor did 
not make any test for syphilis, nor 
did he examine the insured’s eyes. 


Upon going to Dr. Whitty, the in- 
sured testified that he was told that 
he had serious trouble, but that he 
was not told that he had syphilis. He 
further testified that he took a course 
of treatment from Dr. Whitty, lasting 
from February 3 until July, and that 
he did not know he had syphilis until 
he began to take the treatments. 

Although the verdict was in favor 


of the insured, the court granted 
judgment in favor of the insurance 
company. From this judgment the 
insured appealed. It was held on 


appeal that under the uncontradicted 
evidence the insured knew before he 
signed the application that his vision 
was then seriously impaired and he 
had been told by an eye specialist that 
he was going blind. The conscious 
and deliberate statement of material 
facts known to be untrue by the in- 
sured justified the court, it was held, 
in finding as a matter of law that 
the misrepresentation was made with 
intent to deceive 


Policy Provision 


It was points 
tion 


-d out that the applica- 
contained a provision that the 
should not take effect 
unless and until delivered during the 
insured’s continuance in good health. 


r ' > nolic 
propose d pork \ 


On January 11, 1930, the date of the 
delivery of the policy, the insured, 
under the uncontradicted evidence, 


not only knew that his vision was im- 
paired to such extent that he was 
going blind, but that he had syphilis, 
the disease which caused the failing 
eyesight. It was held, therefore, that 
the policy never became effective, and 
that the trial court rightly granted 
judgment for the insurance company 


notwithstanding the verdict. 
In another case, it was brought out 
that on August 31, 1931, one John 


consulted a_ doctor, 
that he had a pain in 
right-hand region of his 
which had been bothering 
him for about a week. On examina- 
tion, the doctor found a growth of 
considerable size in the upper right- 
hand portion of his abdomen. The 
doctor did not say at the time just 
what he thought the growth was, but 
told Hohenthaner to return in about 


Hohenthaner 
complaining 
the upper 
abdomen 


a week and let him make a further 
examination 

[wo days after his first visit to the 
doctor, Hohenthaner called on the 
agent of the insurance company and 
made application for a life insurance 


The agent sent him to the in- 
company’s local medical ex- 
aminer. In answer to a question re- 
quiring to state every physician 
or practitioner who had prescribed 
for or treated him or whom he had 
consulted in the past five years for 
any ailment, serious or not serious, 
Hohenthaner said: “None.” He did 
not disclose that he had consulted a 
doctor just two days before, nor that 
he had any known ailment whatever. 
About three or four days later he 

ned ne doctor he had first con- 


polic y 
surance 


him 





The ques- 
sulted, and the doctor, after further 
examination, told him that his con- 
dition was serious and advised him 
to go to a certain clinic for further 
examination and treatment. In the 
meantime, the application and the 
medical examination report were for- 
warded to the insurance company, and 
upon the strength of the report the 
application was accepted and_ the 
policy was issued on September 8, 
1931, and was actually delivered to 


the applicant on September 18, 1931. 


Meanwhile, about September 14, 
Hohenthaner was examined at the 
clinic by Dr. Dawley, who testified 
that upon examination he found a 


lump as large as a grape fruit in the 


upper right-hand portion of Hohen- 
thaner’s abdomen. Subsequently, an 
X-ray was taken, which verified the 


diagnosis, and on October 14 an opera- 
tion was performed and the lump or 
mass was removed. It was found to 
be cancer, which involved the right 
kidney and adjacent structures. 

In a short time the cancer formed 
again and was again removed, but no 
cure was effected and Hohenthaner 
died from the effects of the cancer on 
January 18, 1932. The widow who was 
the named beneficiary brought suit 
to recover on the policy. At the trial, 
judgment was given in her favor, and 


the insurance company appealed. 
On appeal, it was held that the 
statements made by the applicant 


were false and known by the applicant 
to be false. The statements related to 
the condition of the applicant’s health 
at the time of the application and at 
the time of the issuance and delivery 
of the policy, and, it was held, were 


material. The insurance company’s 
examining physician and medical 
director passed favorably on the 


application, but in so doing were act- 
ing in ignorance of facts known to 
the applicant and by him fraudulently 
concealed. 
Because of 


the fraudulent conceal- 


ment, it was held that the _ policy 
was void, and the judgment of the 
trial court was reversed. 


U.S. Life Insurance Sales 
This Year Down 5.9°%o 


TEW life insurance 
States for March showed a de- 
crease of 4.5 per cent in comparison 
with March of last year, according 
to a report forwarded by The Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. The total for the first 
quarter of this year was 5.9 per cent 
less than for the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

The report aggregates the 
paid-for business exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases, and dividend addi- 
tions—of 40 United States companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For March, the new business of all 
classes of the 40 companies was $616,- 
085,000 against $645,019,000 for March 
of 1939--a decrease of 4.5 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted 
to $439,984,000 against $461,418,000 
a decrease of 4.6 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $138,545,000 against 
$138,396,000—an increase of 1/10 of 
one per cent. Group insurance was 
$37,556,000 against $45,205,000—a de- 
crease of 16.9 per cent. 

For the first quarter, the new busi- 
ness of all classes of the 40 companies 
was $1,830,879,000 against $1,945,447,- 
000—a decrease of 5.9 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $1,- 
243,814,000 against $1,460,348,000—a 
decrease of 14.8 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $376,882,000 against 
$347,630,000—-an increase of 8.4 per 
cent. Group insurance was §$210,- 
183,000 against $137,469,000—an_in- 
crease of 52.9 per cent. 


in the United 


new 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning 
Would 


to give 


Insurance: 


you please be good enough 
me some information regard- 
ing the Commercial Travellers Mutual 
Accident Association of America. Are 


they licensed to do business in Can- 
ada and are they safe to insure with? 
Thank you for your valuable in- 


formation in the past. 


B. W. L., Winnipeg, Man 
The Commercial Travelers Mutual 
Accident Association of America, with 
head office at Utica, N.Y., and Can- 
adian head office at Ottawa, was in- 
corporated and commenced business 
in 1883, and has been “operating in 
Canada under Dominion registry since 
November 7, 1933 
It is regularly licensed in this coun- 
try as a fraternal benefit society, and 
has a deposit with the Government at 
Ottawa of $22,000 for the protection 
of Canadian policyholders exclusively. 












J. Ww. 


MILLER, general 


manager for 
Canada of the Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company of California, with 
Canadian head office at London, whose 
report for 1939 shows total insurance 
in force of $490,142,709, a gain during 
the year of- $37,234,732; total assets of 
$65,912,861, an increase for the year of 
$6,371,931; and a net surplus of $2,- 
126,372 over capital, policy reserves, 
investment reserves, assigned surplus, 
and all liabilities. 


date for which Government figures 
are available, its total assets in Can- 
ada were $59,915.23, while its total 
liabilities in this country amounted 
to $7,672.38, showing a surplus here 
of $52,242.85. 

Assessment liability of members is 
limited to the amount of one assess- 
ment. According to the by-laws, 
assessment shall be fixed at a sum 
not exceeding $6.00 for each single 
membership or $12.00 for each double 
benefit membership. Members may be 
reinstated by qualifying for member- 
ship just When they first joined 
and by paying $3 if a single benefit 
member and $6 if a double benefit 
member. All benefits cease upon the 
discontinuance of premium payments 
except when a claim is pending at the 
time premium payments Cease. 

Claims are readily collectable and 
the Association is safe to insure with 
for fraternal insurance. 


each 


as 


es 

Editor, 
As a regular subscriber of your 
paper may I ask you to obtain for me 


Concerning Insurance 


a financial statement and_under- 

writing report covering the Halifax 

Insurance Co. for the year 1939. 
D. A. P., London, Ont. 


At the end of 1939 the total assets 
of the Halifax Insurance Company 
were $6,181,334.69, while the total 
liabilities except capital amounted to 
2,249,281.40, showing a surplus as 
regards policyholders of $3,932,053.29. 
As the paid up capital amounted to 
$2,000,000.00, there was thus a net 
surplus of $1,932,053.29 over capital, 
unearned premium reserves and all 
liabilities. Comparing the amount of 
the unearned premium reserve, $1,- 
004,247.20, with the amount of the 
surplus as regards policyholders, $3,- 
932,053.29, it will be seen that the 
company occupies a strong financial 
position in relation to the volume of 
business transacted. 

As a result of the year’s operations 
the surplus was increased from $1,- 
818,514.55 to $1,932,053.29, showing a 
gain of $113,538.74. The loss ratio 
for the year was 47.6 per cent of the 


premiums, while administration ex- 
penses absorbed 53.1. per cent and 
taxes, 4.7 per cent. 
* 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 
This reader is beginning to learn 


the truth of “Investigate before you 
Invest.” Would you give me some 
information on the following matters 
concerning Fire Insurance? 

1. What Fire Insurance is prac- 
ticable on a 7-roomed solid brick 
house in West Toronto-——asphalt roof 
hot air furnace—-originally cost $8500 

market value today about $5800. 
One mortgage of $3300? 


2. What is the difference between 
a tariff and non-tariff company? 


3. Would you give me a list of 
sound Canadian Fire Insurance Com- 
panies? Any information will be glad- 
ly received. 

4. Is Wawanesa considered a 
ranking Canadian Company? 

D. L. M 


top- 


Toronto Ont 


Answering your insurance inquiries 
in order: 1. If you carried insurance 
to the amount of the mortgage, $3,300, 
you would be reasonably well protect- 
ed against any loss that is likely to 
occul 

2. Tariff companies are those which 
belong to the Canadian Underwriters’ 
Association and are bound to abide by 
the rules of the Association as to 
rates to be charged for insurance, 
commissions to be paid agents, etc., 
while non-tariff companies are those 
which do not belong to the Association 


and can accordingly fix their own 
rates, commissions, etc. 
3. Any companies whose advertise- 


ments appear in SATURDAY NIGHT are 
safe to do business with, whether 
Canadian, British or foreign, as adver- 
tising is not accepted from companies 
that are not safe. 

4. Wawanesa 
Company 


Mutual Insurance 
is a leading Canadian mu- 
tual. It was incorporated in 1896, 
and has a deposit with the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa of $1,007,354 for the 
protection of Canadian policyholders 
exclusively. Its total assets at the 
end of 1939 were $2,636,428.46, and it 
had a surplus over all liabilities of 
$1,330,363.89. It is safe to do busi- 
ness with, and all claims are readily 
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licyholders 
business written, 
these figures reflect the rema 

able growth of Northwestern 
Mutual. Today more people buy 
mutual fire insurance from 


Northwestern than 


yunt of 


from any 


other 





company! 
The Northwestern Mutual 
combines responsible 


tion 


plan 

fire protec- 

annual sav 

ings . . . why not investigate it 

today? 

APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES 
INVITED 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


with 


clear-cut, 








Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Halifax, 
Quebec City, Montreal, Moncton, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Penticton, Victoria, i 
Nanaimo, Vancouver. j 
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(Continued from Page 11) 

Now, the theory of great public 
works as a means of enabling the 
citizens of this country to receive 
these amenities and goods is not a 
sound one. The one productive asset 
of the nation is labor—the ability of 
men and women to work and produce 
goods and services. The availability 
Non-Board Facilities—Canadian and Ontario Managers of materials with which to work is 
important—but only to the extent 
that, in one nation or another, the 
availability of materials gives a more 










Ustablished Assets 
1840 WELLINGION FIRE INSURANCE CO $ 1,384,777. 
1923. FEDERAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1,046,562. 
1911 CONSOLIDATED FIRE & CASUALTY INS. CO. — 837,171. or less favored opportunity for labor 
1910 MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORP. 17,070,980. to be employed. 

1851 PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 7,912,269. The quickest way of obtaining 
1918 BANKERS & SHIPPERS INSURANCE CO 7,228,837 houses, fuel, clothing, and other 
- eaatas Hate wae ; 1,415,013. goods and services, is for us to set 
86 I ALERS I NAL INS ANC oO 7,014,075. “ ‘ exaity 
1873 LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 1,969,546 En BRO wothen St the: 266% Of Beam 
1835 STANSTEAD & SHERBROOKE FIRE INS. CO. — 1,401,565 cing these, and men and women can- 
1911 AMFRICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. — 24,140,108. not be engaged in producing these 
at the time that they are engaged in 


producing holes in the bottom of a 
river, or making concrete walls and 
1839) GORE DISTRICT MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO 2,607,579 lock-gates. 

1863 PERTH MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1,874,579 My own idea is that it would be 
1903 PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 12,026,729 










Toronto General Agents 


well for Dr. Hogg and the rest of 
us to extricate ourselves from the 
Heath Robinson complex of economic 
cords and pulleys which is now be- 
coming the accepted system of econ- 
omic thought. It would be better for 
us to return to the simple economics 
which our fathers knew, and to con- 
sider what, if anything, the govern- 
ment of Canada can do to permit peo- 
ple to produce houses, fuel, clothing, 
and other goods and services. 












Applications for Agencies invited and brokerage lines solicited from 
agents requiring Non-Board facilities. 











The Best Contribution 


In our innocence, the human race, 
for many centuries, believed that the 
best contribution which the state 
could make to economic activity of 
that sort would be to limit, as much 
as possible, the charges which were 
placed on men’s activity in order to 
support the activities of the state; to 
keep down, that is, to the practicable 
limit, the number of those who were 
used in unproductive capacities, as 
legislators, policemen and in other 
tasks of government; to provide leg- 
islation and administration to the ex- 
tent—and only to the extent—that it 
might be necessary to protect the in- 
dividual from violence, trickery, or 
other weaknesses, which might in- 
hibit his right to provide himself by 
toil with houses, fuel, clothing, etc. 

It was not, in those older and 
simpler days, believed that it would 
be possible to increase the amount of 
housing, fuel, clothing, etc., by tak- 
ing the men and women who might 
produce these things and _ putting 
them at the building of great public 
works—except to the direct and lim- 
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A 6 p , : y ited extent that these great public 
: gency a oes leading works were not being provided by 
nquiries centres in ntario — claim service A ‘ s 

: : = = ‘ivate enterprise, and were reé 
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and vitally necessary to provide faci- 
lities to enable the public to carry 
on its productive and_ distributive 
activities. 

Now, therefore, unless Dr. Hogg 
is in a position to demonstrate, much 
more clearly than has yet been done, 
that the construction of the St. Lawr- 
ence Waterway will add appreci- 
ably and directly to the ability of the 
people of this country to produce and 
distribute wealth, with more effi- 
ciency than if the waterway were 
not deepened and widened, then it 
must be clear that the idea of provid- 
ing for its construction as a means of 
providing employment for the re- 
turned soldiers is not a sound one. 
The men and women so engaged will 
simply be taken away from the task 
of producing and distributing the 
goods and services which they really 
want, and no amount of Heath Rob- 
inson elaborations of economic theory 
can alter this fact 


Ask the Soldiers 


My own idea is that, before we en- 
gage in great activities of any sort 
for the returned soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, we might have a litle ques- 
tionnaire questionnaires are quite 
fashionable today-——-to ascertain what 
it is that these people will want when 
they return from the wars. We might 
ask them if they would really like 
to see any appreciable amount of 
their labor devoted to the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
or whether they would prefer to have 
the same amount of labor devoted to 
producing housing, fuel, clothing, and 
the other goods and services which 
the normal man and woman want 

If, as a whole, they vote in favor 
of the Heath Robinson system, and 
want us to organize a plan by which 
they can spend some years deepening 
a river, in the hope that this will, in 
some marvellous way, enable the 


complete coverage for automobile, fire, 
teams, burglary, plate glass, cargo, 
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E. M. WHITLEY, General Manager for Canada 
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country to increase the housing, fuel, 
clothing, etc., available for their use, 
then I am perfectly willing that we 
proceed with the construction of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway as a method 
of furnishing employment for those 
who come back from the wars 

If, as I rather expect will be the 
case, the vote of the men on active 
overwhelmingly to the 
effect that they would prefer houses, 
fuel, clothing, ete., to a waterway, 
then I suggest that the powers that 
be go into a huddle, and give a little 
real consideration to how we can 
provide an increased supply of these 
goods and services, without first tak- 
ing many millions of man hours of 
labor to be used in deepening the St 
Lawrence, and building handsome 
lock gates across it. 

I know that this is a very simple 
approach to the question, and that it 
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Reliable Agents meets 
Who wish to represent the South 
British Insurance Company, L.td., 
should send application to Canadian 
Head Office 





1400 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 


SOUTH BRITISH 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada. 
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Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash 


TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Chartered Accountants 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers. 
15 Wellington Street West 


H. C. JEFFRIES, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Viceroy Manufac 
turing Co., Ltd., which has reported 
net profits of $102,281 for the year 
ended February 29, 1940, against $55,- 
052 for the previous year, with in- 
creases in working capital and surplus 
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attention and support as will some e 
fervid advocacy of the Heath Robin- \-ay having fallen into enemy hands. us of Sherritt Gordon indicates th« 
son system, but I am afraid that I ft jis believed Falconbridge can oper- 
shall still remain convinced that the 
simple way of providing the people 


stockholders will not have very long 
ite at around 65 per cent. capacity to wait before dividend disbursements 
under an arrangement through which are commenced. 





with what they want is the best the metal will be refined by Inter- . 
national Nickel Company Dome Mines produced $1,992,136 
i during the first arter of 1940, com- 
e . . . 
e pared with $ in the first quar- 
M in e S International Nickel Company 0! ter of the preceding year Operating 
Canada is making further big expend- profit before allowing for deprecia- 
itures this ycar in Canada with a view | tion depletion and adjustments 
BY J. A. McRAE toward raising the capacity of its re- imounted to $971,014. This was equa 
duction works to approximately 11,- to 481 cents per share for the quar- 
AKER & oie he aa aee : t : ae { 2 tS pel Natl ret jUal 
JAKE SHORES MINES is steadily 000,000 tons of ore annually. This in- ter as compared with 51%; cents in 
adjusting mining and milling op- crease to 30,000 tons of ore daily the first quarter of 1939 
erations following the change in pro- \ jj) entail treatment of lower aver- ‘ 


gram late in 1939. The output for age grade than that drawn upon in 


Pp: : ps > . udson Bi Mining & Smelt e Ce 
the first quarter of 1940 was $2,989.- the past. One result will be to absorb Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co 














000, or an increase of $133,000 over eetntin mineralized zones into the ore eee ee apt ms the 
the record for the last quarter of ctream which had formerly been re- first quarter of 1940, At ting 
1939. A feature was the sharp jump) garded as waste rock osts ; ur " ling 4 iat on an 
in grade of ore treated. Whereas the AXES, a Polit Of $1,063,623 was re- 
average in the last three months of . ported for the three months, o 
1939 was $14.94 per ton, the opening Sherritt Gordon Mines is in the rate of oU cents per share f t 
quarter of 1940 showed an average of strongest physical and financial posi- rte 
$16.79 per ton. tion in its history. The company now ° 
e has cash on hand amounting to ap- Lake Mines is expected 
i ‘ proximately $1,000,000 Added tothisis raise production to an average of 
_Lake Shore appears likely to con- close to $1,100,000 in metals on hand. around sold to the t 
tinue improvement in production in In addition to these items is a fur- within ee 
output and earnings. By the end of ther amount of nearly $250,000 in el wiatienia’ 
May the work at the lower levels will stores and supplies,-thereby making tained values of between .6( 
have reached a stage where greate1 un an aferegate of some $2. 350.000 micas Be Riehl aay a 
amounts of ore from these lower These items make up a total amount- eeding that in the upper levels 
levels will be made available for ing to approximately 40 cents pet the mill operat ng at 2 OO ton 
milling. As the average grade in these are on the issued stock of Sherritt EAOOO“tonS B iienih. the 
paves necela S ONSE ae 7. ie ton, Gordon. It is of important significance of .52 ounces per ton, or approximate- 
the indications are that a further in- that in 1939 the working capital of y $20 to the ton, would iweregate 
CHaee oe BNerARS grade Soims through Sherritt Gordon increased DS $651,- $1,200,000 monthly, fora ite yf son 
the mill will be established before O99 Aico. more new ore was placed $14,400,000 yearly. Basing estimates 
this second quarter draws to a close in sight than that taken out. Ore on past records, the total costs includ- 
° reserves at the beginning of 1940 stood ing taxes, etc., would be well below 
Falconbridge Nickel is confront- at 4,860,000 tons, or sufficient to main- $7,000,000, thereby leaving $7,500,00¢ 
ed with a reduction in the scale of tain current scale of operations for on such a rate of 60,000 tons per 
operations. Early indications suggest a very close to eight years. As costs are month and $20 per ton recovery. Su 


around $3.60 per ton against income profits would amount to $3 


cut of about 35 per cent. This is due 
to the company’s refinery in Nor- of close to $5 per ton, the current stat- share annually 


You Can’t Beat BOTTLED BEVERAGES 
and Bottlers day 


You Can’t Beat 
International 
Trucks 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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Outstanding popular truck for bottlers 
is the International Cab-Over-Engine 
Model D-300 with its ideal 's-% load 
distribution. Unusual maneuverability 
saves time between stops in city hauling. 
The comfortable cab provides easy rid- 
ing, wide-angle vision and maximum 
safety for driver, truck and load. 


It’s a grand old custom to slake your thirst with a That's why so many bottlers standardize on Inter- 


delicious, sparkling bottled beverage. The cost ts national Trucks! For any business, Internationals 


small and the satisfaction great. offer a complete range of sizes, from 1/,-ton light- 


‘ ‘live » powerful six-wheelers. Each model is 
Only an immense industry operated at the peak of delivery to pe — . 


- 3 . : , en rineered to do its job at the lowest possible cost 
efficiency could make it possible for you to take your § } I 


. : : : : : yer ton or per mile. The International dealer or 
choice of hundreds of long, refreshing drinks at only I I , , 


; ; Company branch nearest you will demonstrate Inter- 
a nickel apiece. ; d ; ‘ ; 

national performance and economy any time you say. 
Transportation is a factor of the most vital im- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
HAMILTON OF CANADA, LTD. ONTARIO 


portance in the boctling business.*Bottlers* themselves 
will tell you that flavor sells their products but their 
profits depend on their trucks. 


Truck Factory Locafed at Chatham, Ontario 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Price on 


BACHELORS 


® 

Nazis have queer logic. They 
demand “living room” be- 
cause they are overcrowded 
— and put a price on 
bachelorhood so that there 
may be little Nazis to fill 
the spaces they demand! In 
Canada a bachelor may fill 
his living-room with the fra- 
grant smoke of the 100% 
Havana filler of a famous 
Bachelor cigar at the modest 
pric. of 10c. 


I WAS.ALLE™. _4C 


| knew what would happen when |! got 
home, but a car made me see red. | might 
not be here today if the Mistress hadn’t 
picked up a free copy of the Sergeant’s 
DOG BOOK! The BOOK told her a real 
system for stopping me. 





That DOG BOOK is required for any dog's 
Family. It’s full of expert information on 
feeding, training and how to teil and treat 
dog ailments. It’s free at drug and pet 
stores—or with this coupon 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES @ 
oe ee ee oe oe 8 
uv 
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British Capital Gets 
Hobsons Choice 


BY HALL KNIGHT 


YANADIAN reactions to the terms 

of the British budget are a nicely 
blended mixture of admiration and 
misgiving. The admiration is for the 
further demonstration of the _ forti- 
tude of the people of the most heavily 
taxed country in the world and the 
misgivings are in anticipation of what 
may befall when the Canadian bud- 
get is introduced at Ottawa in the 
course of the next month or six weeks. 
For there are fashions financial as 
well as sartorial and burdens are be- 
ing worn heavier this vear 


New Principles 


An increase in many existing tax 
rates was a foregone conclusion with 
the exception of the standard rate of 
income tax where the general consen- 
sus of opinion was that any further in- 
crease would at this time afford a 
diminishing return. In all these re- 
spects Sir John Simon did not disap- 
point but the budget was the more 
noteworthy for the introduction of 
two principles of taxation with which 
the British people have hitherto had 
little experience 

The first of these to be known as a 
Purchase Tax, more familiar to Can- 
adians as a Sales Tax, is to be imposed 
at rates yet to be determined on trans- 
actions between wholesalers and re- 
tailers. Certain classes of goods, such 
as food and tobacco which are already 
taxed, are to be exempt in an en- 
ijeavour to avoid some of the in- 
‘lass of taxation fre- 
juently criticized in Canada 

The imposition of this new form ot 
taxation will call for the setting up 
of entirely new collection machinery 
ind a vast amount of detailed or- 
ganization for the registration of 
ijealers before collections can begin. 
The announcement of rates and spe- 
ific classes of goods exempted will 
robably be deferred until this ma- 
‘hinery is in initial working order. 


equities of this 


Corporate Keynes 
Mr. J. M 


Ompuisory 


Keynes’ suggestions for 
indirect 
British bud- 
get. No broad scale application to the 


saving receive 
recognition in the new 
vages and salaries of individuals is 
roposed by Sir John Simon but the 


rinciple is put to good use on cor-~ 


poration earnings 
enacted that dividends 
yn ordinary shares or common stock 


It is now 


‘annot be increased above the aver- 
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Just off the press...new booklet pictures and describes 
this magnificent new typewriter. Write for free copy! 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters of Canada Ltd. 
37 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 





age for the three years immediately 
prior to the outbreak of the war and 
the issue of bonus stock for the cap- 
italization of earnings, except in the 
case of mergers, is forbidden. This 
measure will not contribute in any 
way to taxation revenues but it will 
provide a reservoir of savings, after 
the payment of corporate income tax 
and excess profits duty, which will 
later be tapped by war loan appeals. 

3earing in mind the existing restric- 
tions on new investment and plant 
expansion in Great Britain it is ob- 
vious that capital there has been of- 
fered Hobson’s Choice, which, it will 
be remembered, was no choice at all. 
This is a convincing demonstration 
of the immense power of taxing 
authorities, even in a democratic 
country, to re-fashion the economic 
fabric of the country by their fiscal 
policy. 

Under this latest restriction corpora- 
tion directorates with surplus earnings 
over and above taxation and “normal” 
dividend requirements must either al- 
low them to lie idle as bank deposits 
or invest in government loans at such 
rates as are offered. For, unless they 
are engaged in government production 
work, plant expansion is forbidden and 
outside investment is restricted. 
More than ever it appears certain that 
the government has it within its power 
to make this a “three per cent. war.” 


Old Favorites 


In times past Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer and Ministers of Finance have 
always had to bear in mind that un- 
duly high rates of taxation tend to dis- 
courage use and often have afforded 
diminished yields below those pro- 
duced by an easier rate. Where the 
raising of revenue was the sole con- 
sideration the desire was to discover 
the optimum rate. Now relieved of 
these inhibitions and confronted with 
the necessity for the restriction of the 
consumption of goods competitive with 
those required for the prosecution of 
the war, Sir John Simon has deliber- 
ately increased taxation rates on cer- 
tain everyday near-necessities with the 
double object of ensuring both high- 
er revenue yield and restricted con- 
sumption. Acting on the old-fashioned 
precept that the pleasanter vices can 
be discouraged by making indulgence 
in them costly and therefore painful, 
beer, spirits, tobacco and matches have 
been made subject to heavier excise 
taxes. 

Ostentation is considered more than 
usually poor taste in wartime. The 
time may not be far distant when it 
will be fashionable to lead the life 
of a poorly dressed anchorite in Eng- 
land. The contributions called for by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
yet have the effect of creating not 
only a victorious but a saintly people 


Westem Oil 


BY T. E. KEYES 


‘RHE Province of British Columbia 

certainly took over the spotlight 
from Alberta last week so far as oil 
news is concerned. The B.C. provin- 
cial Coal and Petroleum Products 
Control Board reduced the price of 
gasoline 3c a gallon throughout Brit- 
ish Columbia early last week. Then 
the nine major oil companies operat- 
ing in the province refused to de- 
liver gasoline to the service stations, 
claiming it was below their cost ol 
production. 

es 

As this is written, practically all 
service stations in B.C. are out of 
gasoline, and most of the 95,000 priv- 
ate passenger cars along with 23,000 
trucks in British Columbia are tied 
up without fuel. 

- 

The legislation setting up the British 
Columbia Coal & Petroleum Control 
3oard has already been subjected to 
court action, and its power to set 
prices for sale within the province has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of 
Canada, in its decision last week. Al- 
berta lawyers, with whom I have dis- 
cussed this case, agreed that if it is 
possible for one province to set up a 
regulating body to fix sales price otf 
gasoline, then the prices of all com- 
modities, under similar legislation, 
could be fixed by the various provin- 
cial governments across Canada 

e 

It is reasonable to suggest that, as 
the matter is of such importance to 
commercial interests throughout Can- 
ada, every effort will be made to have 
the Supreme Court of Canada’s decis- 
ion reviewed by the Privy Council 

* 

3ased on the balance sheets of the 
various major oil companies, the cut of 
3c a gallon on gasoline in B.C. would 
appear to be far too drastic. The Im- 
perial Oil claims that its net profit 
on each gallon of gasoline sold across 
Canada is 53/100th or a fraction over 
» cent a gallon 

* 

The evidence before various oil com- 
missions has been thet the profits of 
the other major companies are ap- 
proximately the same as Imperial’s on 
gasoline sales. 

= 

In the early days of the oil industry 
in Canada, the profits were handsome; 
the picture has now changed, and 
the financial statements of Imperial, 
British American, and McColl-Fron- 
tenac show only reasonable profits. 


NIGHT 





W. P. RILEY, president of Western 
Grocers Limited, whose annual report 
(published on page 13 of this issue) 
shows net income for 1939 at $226,730 
against $175,607 for the previous year, 
and net working capital up to $1,325,381 
from $890,045. Mr. Riley told share- 
holders at the annual meeting that sales 
and earnings have shown further im- 
provement in the first quarter of 1940. 


—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada’’. 


German Colonies 


(Continued from Page 13) 


war, and having a_ possibility of 
speaking a weighty word in its settle- 
ment, she will be offered an out- 
standing opportunity to contribute to 
the solution of the raw materials 
problem. She is the more destined 
to do so as purely political considera- 
tions, which will naturally preoccupy 
the minds of European negotiators, 
will divert her attention to a much 
lesser degree from the magnitude of 
the economic problem to be settled. 

Let us for a moment assume that 
Germany is given an assortment of 
colonies wnich produce all the raw 
materials she needs, and that she can 
thus pay for them in her own cur- 
rency. Naturally these raw materials 
would be manufactured into produc- 
tion and consumption goods whose 
aggregate value would be corres- 
pondingly higher than that of the 
imported materials. It is obvious 
that the raw-material-supplying col- 
onies could for the proceeds of their 
exports buy only a fraction of the 
finished articles made from the ma- 
terials sold to the motherland. The 
remaining articles would have to stay 
in Germany to the extent to which 
they exceed what Germany used to 
export before. Is this possible? Yes 
and no. It would be possible if, under 
a planned economy, Germany should 
pay her colonies fixed prices for their 
materials, and if, moreover, the col- 
onies were hermetically shut off from 
the other trading countries. For if 
the outside world prices of a certain 
commodity should rise above the Ger- 
man price, and a German colony 
should sell to outsiders, the balance 
of the German block would be upset, 
unless all other nations also had 
planned economies. 

But, of course, nobody would ever 
dream of giving Germany not only 
colonies, but also the right of shut- 
ting everyone out from trading with 
them. Moreover, if she wanted to 
have coionies which would provide 
her with all the raw materials she 
requires, she would have to have the 
world 


Germany's Position 


What is the position, then, if Ger- 
many had some colonies which would 
give her only part of the raw ma- 
terials she requires? A totalitarian 
administration would certainly ex- 
ploit colonies so as to be able to 
undersell manufactured products in 
the world’s markets, in order to 
secure the currency necessary to buy 
the raw materials not provided by 
its colonies. But another regime 
would be in the same position in 
Which the other colonial countries 
are, which undoubtedly profit to a 
certain extent from the possession of 
colonies, but which nevertheless have 
not been spared any of the economic 
ills from which the countries without 
colonies suffer; in the motherlands 
and in the colonies themselves. 

The German Republic had recog- 
nized this, and was quite content to 
leave the bother of colonies to others. 
Although the boom of the late twen- 
ties was in Germany based on a still 
more spurious foundation than in 
certain other countries, its outward 
appearance was quite according to 
pattern; and if this pattern showed 
the lack of national raw materials, 
it did so only to the prejudiced ob- 
server who was specifically looking 
for it. And even to him it can have 
been only a missing beauty spot, and 
not a missing essential. 

On the whole the colonial question 
is only a section of the problem of 
applying more reason to our econ- 
omic world order, and to international 
co-operation in world trade, whether 
this be achieved through less inter- 
ference than at present, or through 
more. Whe counts is not the de- 
gree of interference, but the degree 
of reason. 








In planning new business, 
you may have to consider 
the banking angle. We are 


MODERN, 


” 
for the BANKING angle” 
ready always to consider 
banking assistance to wor- 
thy new enterprises. 
ESTABLISHED 1817 
EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 
.+. the Outcome of 122 Years’ Successful Operation... A100 








Play Safe 
Power by 


CHRYSLER . 





Chrysler Marine Engines have established a reputa- 


tion for quality engineering—the result of long years 


Chrysler offers speed, power and true economy 


they’re “tops on the water’. 


CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 


R. R. FINLAYSON & CO., 52 Adelaide St. E., Toronto 


@An 18’ Runabout built by 
of dependable performance in all kinds of craft. A W. J. Johnston of Port 


Carling and powered by a 
Chrysler Vee-Drive engine 
located im the stern, allow- 
ing for more room, com- 
fort and riding pleasure. 








A healthful exercise 


you can take sitting down 





 XERCISING for good health isn't 
t entirely a matter of using and 
training your muscles. 


> Your mind needs workouts, too. 
And, agreeably enough, one of the 
most helpful mental workouts you 
can choose is perhaps the easiest ex- 
ercise and the pleasantest prescrip- 
tion you ever took! 


> It is simply the habit of reading 

reading for, say, an hour or so each 
day. And the delightful thing about 
this habit is that in order for it to do 
you good it need not necessarily be 
“heavy” reading or ‘‘duty”’ reading. 


> You have all the world—and what 
a fascinating world !—of books from 
which to choose. From books on Ad- 
venture or Astronomy to books on 
Zanzibar or Zoology. You can find 
first-rate reading on practically any- 
thing that touches your life—hob- 
bies, babies, sports, your job, movies, 
your country. And of course there's 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL 


no end of rattling good yarns t 
enjoy. 


Pm So it’s easy to select whatever 
books will be sheer fun for you! 


> This habit of reading an hour each 
day will leave many things of real 
value in your mind—will widen your 
horizons, kindle new interest in your 
fellowmen and the world about you. 


> And equally important, the hobby 
of reading is almost certain to be 
worth while alone for the relaxation 
it brings your mind and nerves. It 
gives you release from tenseness and 
worry, Offers you recuperation from 
the things in your life that are tire- 
some, perplexing, annoying. 

> Your life can be fuller and richer 
if you begin tonight to make use of 
the restful, refreshing mental exer- 
cise that reading offers you. An ac- 
tive mind isa healthy mind—and a 
healthy mind tends to stimulate a 
healthy body. 
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FREDERICK fi, ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE—OTIAWA 
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Where Woman is Both the Doctor and the Patien 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY “JAY” 
THIS is the story of a hospital whose 

walls shelter not only one of the 
finest centres of healing in Canada, 
but which also stands as visible and 
proud tribute to women members of 
the medical profession and tc the un- 
selfish efforts of all the men and 
women who made it possible. 

We give you the Women’s College 
Hospital of Toronto. 

Forty-four years ago—when women 
were not permitted to study medicine 
at the University of Toronto—it was 
six male professors of medicine be- 
lieving in training women for med- 
icine, who established the Women’s 
Medical College and Dispensary. They 
formed the personnel of the College. 
The Dispensary provided women 
students with a practice ground. As 
a result, in 1906, women were per- 
mitted to enter medicine at the Uni- 
versity. The Women’s Medical Col- 
lege was discontinued, but the Dis- 
pensary remained to carry on increas- 
ingly valuable work. Soon a board 
of directors was formed to take over 
its management, the first annual 
meeting was held in 1909, and the 
work gathered momentum. 

It continued to operate, as a dis- 
pensary only, until a night in 1907 
when the stork arrived unexpectedly 
and a patient had to be accommodated. 
From this emergency it rapidly grew 
to a seven-bed hospital. Early 
statistics and records covering the 
years from 1896 to 1917 are difficult 
to obtain,—the staff of those times 
was small and overworked-—but a 
conservative estimate of the number 
of bed patients cared for by the 
Women’s College Hospital from 1907 
to 1940 is 45,125. The number of 
babies born at the hospital is placed 
at 12,389. 

Lest anyone hastily assume that the 
hospital’s paramount work is_ its 
obstetrical department, the figures 
for last year alone indicate that it 
served even a wider field in surgery, 
gynaecology, medicine and nose-and- 
throat. The total number of patients 
treated, exclusive of out-patient at- 
tention, was 4,481, of whom less than 


THE PICTURES 


FIRST ROW 

Left: The department of social service 
in action. Note the layette at the 
extreme right. 

Right: Laboratory where specimens 
are analyzed and checked. 


SECOND ROW 


Left: Pre-natal clinic where prospec- 
tive mothers receive monthly exam- 
ination and advice. 

Right: A maternity case arrives at the 


hospital. 


THIRD ROW 


Left: The significant sign on the doox 
through which she must pass. 

Right: An anesthetist prepares the 
patient, while two doctors and a 
nurse stand by in readiness. Note 
the cot for the new baby. 


FOURTH ROW 


Left: A father meets his son. 

Right: The first-born of a soldier 
father and mother, both of whom 
were born after their fathers left for 
overseas during the last war. 





a thousand were maternity patients. 
In addition, in the out-patient depart- 
ment, fourteen clinics are operated 
daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Last year 
these had 22,193 visitors. 

In 1910 the dispensary acquired a 
new address—this time on Rusholme 
Road where it became a full-fledged 
hospital of twenty-five beds and about 
a dozen baby cots. The new quarters 
were in an old house of many incon- 
veniences —-cramped rooms, steep 
stairways, sloping ceilings which rob- 
bed patients of needed air-space, 
Sparse equipment, a laundry in a 
corner of the cellar. 

An addition to the old house in 1917 
added another 25 beds, making a total 
of fifty with 25 baby cots, and by this 
time the hospital had medical, sur- 
gical, gynaecological, obstetrical, nose- 
and-throat and out-patient depart- 
ments. But still patients continued 
to be turned away—and these women 
either added to the congestion in other 
hospitals or, tragically, had to suffer 
in silence and, in time, add to the 
unnecessary mortality among women. 


To Be or Not to Be 


At this time Toronto’s situation as 
to its hospitals was grave. There was 
a shortage of hospital beds, growing 
month by month. On the basis of 
national standards Toronto’s popula- 
tion was short at least 1,314 beds 
and the demand was increasing as 
the community's standards of health 
rose. 

And at the same time the lack of 
opportunity for women doctors re- 
mained discouraging. Fully ten per 
cent of all medical students being 
graduated each year were women, yet 
when they completed their education 
they could find no place in which to 
interne. They went to the United 
States—and often remained there. 
Canada needed these women. They 
were co-operating usefully with men 
practitioners of medicine, but only a 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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“It isn’t only the dignity of style you'll fall in love with when you 
see these Imperial Loyalist pieces. It is the rich glow of the Loyalist 
wood ... the depth of the finish and the loveliness of the grain . 
and the perfect construction that will make you want to have 
them and keep them forever and ever! See these qualities in 

=the new Imperial Loyalist gate-leg table and the ladder-back chairs 

=at the better furniture dealers. 


IMPERIAL LOYALIST 


Made in Stratford,\Canada, by Imperial Rattan Co. Limited 





TORONTO'S 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 
Sitting Rooms, Excellent Meals, 
Laundry Facilities. 


lranstents Accommodated 





Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 


Apply to The Bursar 


45 Brunswick Avenue TORONTO Midway 5766 


Miia OF MAGNESIA 


the Milk of Magnesia acts on the excess acid 


accumulations on your skin 








{ nt k p f s of Milk of Magnesia in a form 
k i é ‘ he holds it on the skin long enough 
xperic { really effective. It also contains 
N\ donk ee ee ee erol, which, by retaining moisture, 
ms tt keep y k ielps t keep your skin soft, firm supple 
fr pp ge king and vely more youthiur :0uKing 
\ york p nist such Prepares ths skin Phillips’ Texture Cream 
i re I hine ickheads for make-up is a marvelous founda- 
{ gh k tion for make-up because it really prepare 
Now tev thee ead Areas pie , he the skin—smoothing away roughness and 
vith acid-neut . eain relieving excess oiliness so that powder 
and rouge go on evenly and adhere firmly 
What they do. \ k of haat Rie 
Magnesia acts imiarmali) fo relieve X65 PHILLIPS Milk of Magnesia CLEANSING CREAM 
gastric acidity n somewhat the san 


And here's a new idea in cleansing creams 
and a new thoroughness. The Milk of 


away the sur 


way these 


Milk of 


a beneficial action externally 


inique Magnesia 


reams have 7 
Magnesia not only cleanses 


= * excess fatty acid accumulations on face dirt, but gets into the minute pore 
c= ipenings, neutralizing the excess acid 

PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia TEXTURE CREAM. accumulations as it cleans. You'll love 

Put this remarkable cream to work on the way your skin /ooés and after a 
uur skin! It offers the acid-neutralizing eansing with this crean 


PHILLIPS’ fmrcntams 


ONLY 75c A JAR 


Texture Cream - Cleansing Cream 
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1 Cras. H. Posies, 1019 Elltott St. W., Windsor, Ont. ! 
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Fashions For Career Women 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


T A time when so many Canadian 

women are engaged in important 
war activities requiring them to spend 
much of their time than 
in their homes, ideas about clothes for 
“career” women, as expressed by one 
of them, should value. 

The most appropriate costume for 
business is a suit, according to Helena 
Rubinstein, who was recently 
Best Dressed Business 
1940, by the Fashion 
suit is by far the 
costume,” Madame Rubinstein 
“which makes it a business woman’s 
standby. You can wear it 
blouse and a 
and it’s just 


business 


elsewhere 


prove of 


elected 
Woman for 
Academy. “A 
most versatile 


Says, 


as a severe 

conservative make-up 
the thing for a serious 
conference. Put a gay 
sage of flowers in the lapel, wear a 
frilly blouse, deepen your make-up, 
and you're dressed for a cocktail party. 
Change the blouse to a sweater, fasten 


cor- 


your hair with a ribbon, wear a sun- 
tanned make-up, and you can dash 
straight from the office to a date on 
the golf links. If you select your 
jacket in a dark color, either navy or 
black, and a heavy material, you can 
wear it with thin colored dresses or 
skirts—-a very smart and practical 


wardrobe scheme. In my own career, 
I find a suit indispensable, for it serves 
me well not only in my office and my 
laboratory, but when I travel, 
which I do about six to eight months 
a year.” 

The 
your 


also 


dress can determine 
the business or pro- 
fessional career you choose to follow. 
“Your wardrobe is as essential to your 
career as a knowledge of buying and 
selling, or whatever your particular 
job happens to consist of. No one, for 
instance, could conduct a serious busi- 
transaction with a woman who 


Way you 


success In 


ness 


was wearing a pale blue dress with 
a nipped-in waistline and a beruffled 
skirt. She might be perfectly intent 


upon the job she was doing, but the 
incongruity of her clothes would make 
her an object of ridicule to her asso- 
Put the same woman in a 
dark dress with a crisp white collar 
and cuffs or a tailored suit and she 
could command the respect and gain 
the attention of any group.” 
“Different careers require different 
costume,” Madame Rubinstein points 
out. “A saleswoman would not be 
expected to dress in the same manner 
as the manager of a fashionable tea- 
room, for instance. The saleswoman 
works in an atmosphere of high ten- 
sion buying and selling. Her clothes 
should harmonize with the surround- 
ings in which she works—they should 


Ciates. 


look crisp, tailored, thoroughly effi- 
cient The manager of a tea-room 


works in a more social atmosphere 

she can wear printed frocks, cutaway 
shoes, and fashions which are on the 
festive side. A salesgirl needs clothes 


which are durable and don’t spot 
easily. A teacher should avoid any 
unusual colors or effect which might 


tend to distract the attention of her 
students. A fashion designer can wear 
dramatic clothes more easily than any 
other type of career woman. 

“And, of when we 
cussing women, we 


are dis- 
mustn't 


course, 


careel 


forget the most 
all, the woman 


ier career,” 


important woman of 
who makes her home 
Madame Rubinstein adds, 
“for she has a clothes problem all her 
own. To the homemaker I would say 

plan your clothes budget with your 
husband in mind. In other words, 
ion’t save your most attractive clothes 
or going out, but make every even- 
ing at home a special occasion. Select 
a variety of gay, simple little hostes; 


gowns to wear at night, and never 
use dark colors for these. 
Budgeting Time 

“The business woman who com- 


plains that she hasn’t enough time to 
devote to her wardrobe is badly in 

‘time budget’,” Madame 
Rubinstein believes. “One of the most 
valuable lessons I learned in my busi- 
ness career was to dress quickly and 
shop infrequently. It takes me only 
a half hour to dress every morning, 
and that should be a sufficient amount 
of time for the average woman. As 


need of a 


for the business of shopping—it is 
true that busy career women have 
very little time for shopping, but this 
should have no adverse effect upon 
their wardrobes. I shop only three 
times a year—every four months 


and I plan my wardrobe carefully at 
the beginning of every season. If 
you do this, your reputation as a 
well-dressed woman need never suf- 
fer because of lack of time.. I think 
it is wise, too, for the business woman 
to avoid shopping at the beginning of 
the season, because at this time, the 
fashion has not yet been set, and it is 
difficult to distinguish fads from last- 
ing styles. This factor is not so im- 
portant to the rich woman who can 
afford to discard clothes easily, but to 
the woman on a budget, it is extreme- 
ly important to shop later on in the 
season, when the fashion has become 
sufficiently set to take her into the 
next season.” 

In her career as a beauty authority, 
Madame Rubinstein has been strongly 
influenced by cosmetics in her choice 
of clothes. “To me, cosmetics are so 
integral a part of a woman’s costume 
that they must almost be considered 
as accessories, like her hats, shoes, or 
gloves,” Madame Rubinstein says. A 
basic dress with a change of make-up 
very often looks like an entirely dif- 
ferent ensemble, and the color of your 
lipstick will often influence the color 
of your dress, . 

“This summer, bright colors will be 
very popular, with green and red lead- 
ing al’ the others,” she _ predicts. 
“Prints will be less conventional than 
ever before, and women will be wear- 
ing their automobile licenses and their 
names and addresses on the fabrics of 


their clothes. The current silhouette 
will undergo a slight change, and 
waistlines will be less exaggerated, 
skirts not quite so bouffant. This 
change in silhouette will be welcomed 
by the business-woman, who hasn't 
been able to help feeling’ that 


romantic, little-girl fashions are more 
suited to a téte-a-téte dinner engage- 
ment than a high pressure business 
office.” 


Woman Doctor and Patient 


(Continued from Second Front) 


fraction of their real potentialities 
was being turned into the stream of 
community service. 

What was to b« done?- Toronto 
needed a women’s hospital, a hospital 
where a woman patient might have 
a woman physician if she wished, 
where women would have 
opportunities to Only by 
facing the issue squarely and looking 
ahead with vision could the situation 
be met. 

So plans were laid for a women’s 
general hospital. The present inade- 
quate structure was to be disposed of, 
a new hospital was to be built. A site 
chosen at Street and 
Surrey Place, close to the University 
group and overlooking the 
landscaped acres of Queen’s Park 
There the i.ospital board proposed to 
build a thoroughly modern hospital, 
nine storeys high with a capacity of 
140 beds It was to cost $700,000. 

Months were consumed in planning 


doctors 


practise. 


was Grosvenor 


hospital 


the new building and charting the 
effort to finance it. Then the cam- 
paign to raise funds by public sub- 
scription opened under the distin- 
guished patronage of the then Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada and Het 
Excellency the Viscountess Willing- 
don, and a large band of the city’s 
most influential women threw every 


ounce of effort into getting the money 
They did their work well, the public 
loosed its purse strings, and they suc- 
ceeded in reaching their 
$400,000. The City of 
was fifty cents for every dollar raised 
$200,000, The Pro- 
vincial and Federal governments gave 
added assistance through the govern 
mental plan to stimulate construction 

And now, in the 1928, the new 
Women's Hospital 
longer a paper. It wa 
fact 

The other day we called upon Miss 
Harriet T. Meiklejohn, R.R.C., B.A., 
superintendent of the hospital. Miss 
Meiklejohn has the quiet capable air 
of an admiral of the fleet, the manner 


objective of 
Toronto’s share 


by subscription 


year 
College was m 
dream upon 

unbeliey 


an almost able 


of a great lady who is completely 
unaware of the fact she is a great 


lady, and a highly distinguished record 
of achievement as a hospital executive 
about which it is utterly useless to 


try to iearn from her. 

The sun streamed through Venetian 
blinds into a room which is a pleasant- 
ly feminine version of an executive 
office. A serene room with softly 
tinted walls upon which hang several 
fine Canadian paintings, where pieces 
of Victorian furniture blend with 
modern upholstered with 
chintz, where a Victorian marble fire- 
place centres one of the walls and the 
doorknobs of the ivory painted doors 
are painted with exquisite miniature 
floral designs. Here Miss Meiklejohn 
presides at a handsomely carved wal- 
nut desk directs the myriad 
activities of a large hospital. 

The hospital is as modern and up- 
to-date as science can make it. It is 
rated as a 140 bed hospital with fifty 


pieces 


as she 


cribs for new arrivals, although it 
can and does accommodate 160 pa- 
tients. It has 47 women doctors on the 


staff, and 25 consultants. Eighty-five 
nurses are in training While it is 
first and foremost a women’s general 
hospital managed by women = for 


women, men are not banned as pa- 
tients And men doctors have the 
privilege of attending private and 


semi-private 


desires it. 


patients when a patient 


The top floor houses three “case” 
rooms and an equal number of labor 
rooms. The number of these rooms 
may seem large but remember, 976 
infants were bern there last year 
And there's an emergency “case” 
room near ine admittance entrance 
for use when the stork and the am 
bulance arrive in a dead heat. The 
case rooms-—-each with a small steel 
cot in readiness for the new baby 


were furnished and equipped by 
Cradle Club of the hospital. 
Off by itself is a room for premature 
babies, a tiny sun-filled room in which 
temperature and humidity are rigidly 
controlled—-and entered only by the 
nurse in charge. The sole occupant 
at the time of our visit was an infant 
boy who weighed 2 pounds, 9 ounces 
Maternal mortality rate in public 
service at the Women’s College Hos- 
pital over three years, 1937-8-9, is 
1.9%—-a remarkably fine record ac- 
counted for by the work of the social 
service department, by the pre-natal 
clinic to which the prospective mother 


the 





MRS. PETER JACK of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, who recently spent some time 


in Washington, D.C., as the house 
guest of Mrs. W. L. Crounse. 
—Photograph by Hessler. 


comes every month or two weeks for 
observation and advice, by the gen- 
eral increase in knowledge of asepsis 
and gradual improvement in _ tech- 
nique. Perhaps it also may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the 
obstetrical wards were designed to 
accommodate not more than six 
patients. This lessens chances for in- 
fection among patients considerably, 
and makes more simple the cleaning 
and disinfecting of these rooms from 
ceiling to floor at least once a month. 
When a patient does develop infec- 
tion, even a slight cold, she is im- 
mediately placed in a special isolation 
room. The result of all this scrupulous 
care is evident not only in the low 
mortality rate mentioned above, but 
in the fact that there has been a 
definite decrease in infection follow- 
ing delivery and that the temperature 
of most obstetrical patients remains 


constant at normal. 
As one walks through the quiet 
corridors over sage - green linoleum 


reaching to pale green walls, one is 
struck anew by the magnitude of 
what has been accomplished. There 
are seven operating rooms, bacterio- 
logical and pathological laboratories, 
an X-ray department where valuable 
machines occupy rooms completely 
lined with lead—a safeguard against 
the transmission of rays—a room 
where blood-transfusions are given, 
clinics—everything that has been de- 
vised by science to aid the profes- 
sion of healing. 

One meets white-clad women 
doctors and internes as they walk 
through the corridors, sees them peer- 


ing into microscopes or examining 
specimens in the laboratories. There 
are glimpses of private and semi- 


private rooms, of public wards where 
each patient may have privacy when 
she desires it by means of beige- 
colored curtains which can be whisked 
about her bed. 

And throughout the hospital the 
feminine instinct for home-making is 
evident—in the many ‘paintings by 
Canadian artists which brighten the 
walls of the reception rooms, in the 
board room with its French blue walls, 
tiled floor and crystal chandelier; 
and in the appointments of private 
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VAULTS 





A NEW AND 
IMPORTANT 
SERVICE: 


You may phone for 
delivery of your furs 
out of storage at any 
time, and have them 
returned again without 
additional charge. 
Even in the winter 
months, furs may be 
stored for short periods 
as the need arises. The 
one charge covers the 


entire year's service. 


IT COSTS 
NO MORE! 


FURS 2% 


Cloth Garments 75c 


MIDWAY 4611 


BEDFORD AND 
DAVENPORT ROADS 











rooms and wards. e _ 

Truly, the Women's College Hos- Empire—stands as a proud and mag- 
pital—the only one of its kind in nificent tribute to all the women of 
Canada and largest in the British Canada. 
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LL TREES need occasional 
pruning—to remove dead 
limbs which might infect the 
healthy tissue with decay—to 
make the trees grow symmetri- 
cally —to make them beautiful, 
vigorous, safe—to make them 
more resistant to wind and sleet. 
Pruning, however, is no job for 
the amateur. It requires men 
who are scientifically trained — 
men equipped to amputate 
skilfully the outermost limbs of 
the tallest trees—the ugly and 
dying branches. 
Davey Tree Experts are fully 
experienced in every phase of 
tree care. They do their work 
thoroughly, quickly, economi- 
cally—use modern equipment. 
Do like thousands of other tree 
lovers. Protect your valuable 
trees by employing responsible 
Davey Tree Experts. Davey has 
offices in Montreal and Toronto. 
Get in touch with the one nearest 
to you. Tree inspection free! 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Montreal: 637 Craig Street, West 
Toronto: 57 Bloor Street, West 
Lightning Large Tree 
Protection Moving 
Spraying Cabling 
Pruning Bracing 
Feeding : Surgery 


JOHN DAVEY - 1846-1923 


Founder of Tree Surgery 
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Heavens Above 
BY BERNICE COFFEY 


MYXHE other evening we spent two 

hours listening to a forecast of 
What the future, as_ indicated by 
astrology, holds in store for us all. 
We still are unable to decide whether 
sitting on a very hard chair for two 
hours, or listening to the speaker 
paint a far from cheerful picture of 
the future, proved the more un- 
settling experience. 

The speaker was Astrolite, “Can- 
ada’s Foremost Astrologer,” who, in 
his own words, would give his aud- 
lence “an unbiased interpretation of 
the stars” as he sees it. 

The Sun spends two thousand years 
in each “sign.” It has completed its 
journey through the sign of Pisces, 
and recently entered that of Aquarius 
and that, if you are astrology-minded, 
means the beginning of a new age. 
According to the speaker, it will be an 
age in which all the fundamentals on 
which civilization has been based fo1 
the last two thousand years will dis- 
appear. Those of us fortunate (or un- 
fortunate enough, according to one’s 
point of view) to be around at this 
time are in the position of having 
a grand-stand seat during one of the 
most stirring times in the world’s 
history. “It isn’t Armageddon,” said 
Astrolite, a young man in a dinne1 
jacket, “I believe the big Armaged- 
don arrived some time ago.” 

Well, emerging from a sea of charts 
and mathematical calculations, here 

according to astrology—are some 
of the things the future has in store: 

The emancipation of women, an 
age of equality and universalness, in 
which women will more and more 
usurp the positions of men and come 
to positions of power. As if women 
already haven’t enough troubles. 

Next month (May) Ireland will 
stage its own version of ‘Hellzapop- 
pin” when the Emerald Isle once 
again will become ‘‘the most distress- 
ful country.” 

Nor is the future of the United 
States all sweetness and light, astro- 
logically speaking. The U.S. is under 
the sign of Uranus and every 84 years 

the time it takes to complete its 
cycle—that country enters an exteme- 
ly critical period. Astrolite cited the 
American Revolution and the Civil 
War—both approximately 84 years 
apart. As he interprets the _ stars, 
the United States will go through a 
prolonged period of internal dissen- 
sion, rioting, sabotage, and difficulties. 

All the arguments pro and con about 
a third term are so much waste of 
breath, because President Roosevelt 
will not run again as his health is not 
of the best. The president who does 
take office may be assassinated in the 
summer of 1942. 

There is not a great deal of affinity 
between the horoscopes of Hitler and 
Mussolini, but their interests run in 
the same direction. The latter will be 
forced to make a decision by May 8 
of this year and, apparently against 
his wishes, Italy will be forced to 
show her hand. She’ll enter the war 
on the side of Germany. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain will be 
superseded by Winston Churchill later 
in the year. 

At the conclusion of the war, Can- 
ada will, as a great creditor nation, 
be in a position similar to that of the 
United States following the last war. 

The Allies will win the war but 
victory will not come this summer. 

The curse of Hitler, as shown by his 
“sign,” is that he cannot rest on his 
laurels—he must continue to fight 
and never rest in order to hold what 
he has gained. Financial reverses and 
difficulties in mustering material are 
foretold for him in September, Oc- 
tober and November of this year, but 
he will go on, And in September, 1943, 
the stars say there will be differences 
among his cohorts at which time he 
may be assassinated by one of his own 
high-ranking officers. 

And, concluded the speaker, the 
practise of astrology in all probability 
will come under governmental ban in 
both England and Canada sometime 
in the near future. 

We left the meeting with the vague 
feeling that maybe the world was 
going to pot but that everything was 
bound to come out all right some- 
time. And, thinking our own phil- 
osophical thoughts, we stepped on the 
weighing machine outside a nearby 
store and pushed a penny in the slot 

Out came the cardboard and ticket 
with our fortune and our weight. 
“You are generous, inclined to be ex- 
travagant and have a highly developed 
imagination. Today your weight ts 
128 pounds"-—a gain of four pounds 
in three weeks, if the thing was 
telling the truth, 

We went home and spent the rest 
of the evening brooding darkly about 
the Awfulness of Everything. 


Between Chukkers 


In our ignorance we have always 
supposed that polo was one sport that 
would remain the perquisite of those 
in a position to maintain a sti ableful 
of polo ponies in the style to which 
they are accustomed. 

But small signs indicate that this 
sport is becoming democratized. A 
group of boys was seen engaged re- 
cently in a’ fast chukker of polo in 
one of the city’s public parks, They 
were equipped with polo*ball and mal- 
lets and rode each other. down fur- 
iously——on bicycles. 

Oh well, golf was once cpnsidered 
“the rich man’s sport,” too. 
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MAKE-UP FOR SPRING 


TELECAST RED 
PRINCE'S FEATHER 
STOP RED 
CYCLAMEN 

“IT'S YOU" 

SKY BLUE PINK 


BURNT SUGAR 





THIS ATTRACTIVE BAYVIEW RESIDENCE designed by Catto & Catto, 

Architects, for Mr. J. W. Spitzer has the happy setting of an apple orchard— 

the ancient trees effectively linked to the house by a scheme of foundation- 
planting which embraces both shrubs and vines. 





IN THE GARDEN 
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lO BE truly effective a home gar- catalpa. The mountain ash, though of your costume. Come in and tel! the Elizabeth A 
den, whether large or small, must not notable for its flowers, would be representative h 
have variety—variety in color, in @nother “must have” because of the ; ; 
form, in foliage and in height! And iovely bright red cherries which adorn snel! tel! you now to make up to them successtully 
varying heights are especially im- the tree from September on. 
portant as a means of unifying a Then there are flowering shrubs ENAMEL LIPSTICK $1 M2TIQU $1.6 
house and its surrounding grounds. Which might be classed as small trees ROUGE $ nas p 
Low-growing shrubs, for instance, lilacs, for instance. The fiowering Sta POLIGIA ‘ 
, : . ic » tte fake aye mark NAIL POLISH $1.1 $2 
when placed around the foundation crab is another, its flowers varying 
effect a gradual transition from the in color from white, pink and car- EYE SHA-DO $160 POUDRE d'ILLUSION $1.90 and $3 


prevailing horizontals of the garden Mine to wine-red: the syringa, o1 
to the high verticals of the house, Mock orange, is still another. The 


while trees in repeating those vertical flowering plum, the purple-leafed 4 
lines immediately help to create a plum, the hop tree, the old-time smoke 
well-balanced composition. And, as tree and the snowball are other tall- 


a frame for a house, is there anything growing shrubs that bring a lot of 


to surpass well-chosen, carefully- beauty and color to the garden, and Salons: Simpson's -—— Toronto and Montreal 

tended trees and shrubs that offer also provide varying heights where 

variety in height? required, NEW YORK LONDON PARIS TORONTO 
Eager to make their new holdings Shrubs—the lower-growing types, of 


productive of food-crops, our pioneer Course—come into their own when 
ancestors apparently were blind to foundation planting is up for discus- 
everything else. In any event, towards sion. Both deciduous and evergreen 
achieving their immediate end, they Shrubs are available—and the two in 
slashed hard and fast at the forests combination often are particularly 
which they encountered. And a lot happy, as the deciduous shrubs can 
of their descendents kept wp that Supply a variety of color in flower and 
policy of deforestation, so tha. many foliage lacking in the evergreens. 

of the older sections of Canada today 
are deplorably short in beautiful old 
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shee. for aes houses ate for foundation planting—which, INTERIOR 


Near one of our large Canadian preferably, should be varied in both oe DECORATORS 
cities ‘thene’s @ trect of dish, wall height and width. Here, indeed, a var- 
placed land that was laid out years lation in height is particularly com- 
and years ago as a potential residential mendable, since it facilitates the us 


oven. Ciael soaks wane talk. water of low-growing shrubs below the oa aN Keke ATON'S - COLLEGE STREET __ 


et A 
was “laid on,” as they quaintly say dows, with taller growing shrubbery 
as “‘le on,” as >) i y say 


in England: everything, in short, is {" the requisite accent at the main ADELAIDE 547 | BRXGSIVISN SDR suiVr is) 
there today except houses—-and trees! ©™trance and at the corners of the SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE 


When prospective home-builders house. And, to stress the variation 
cannot find wooded sites that offer ' height which adds so much to the 
the desired convenience of location charm of any home-spot, vines should 
and preferred exposures, however, not be forgotten, as they are detinite- 
they need not despair, since some ly a logical component of any compre- 


: hensive scheme of foundation plant- ONE SA WA J 

trees—such as the poplar, for example aes - FE Y » 
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Large trees, too, can be moved with ae : 
mr ; ; bility does not end with the mere 
complete success by skilled nursery- of S 
: that n Ie aan oe planting of shrubs and trees; for these 
men, so tha o home-site need g ae : 
; 7 * are living things that need the nour- 


from your Oriental Rug’s delicate tex- 
NN \Cle ture! Improper Cleaning methods rob 
base and lustrous pile of sheen, of life! 


treeless nowadays . : MAA \ Our method revives color, lustre, dur- 
ss ; ishment of properly balanced foods ir 4 aa ability in every Oriental Rug we Clean. 
They also need spraying from time S F And!—our charges are moderate! CALI 


PERSONALLY, if I were choosing 


to time to ward off or destroy the S ELGIN 7592 
new shade trees for a garden, those 


; «insects to which they are a constant 
that bear flowers would have a pref- temptation. And, as they progress in 
erence. That old favorite--the horse width and height, they naturally will 


Te = 
chestnut—might come first: then need pruning—-and that’s one task CN eet TURCO-PERSIAN RUG 
there would have to be a place for the which should be entrusted only to NE RENOVATING CO. 
Japanese flowering cherry, which kille ands: for haphazard pruning a 
i SS ee 166 DUCHESS ST. TORONTO 
easily can destroy the beauty built 
up by years of healthy growth. 


Free Insured Mothproof 
Summer Storage 


blooms before the tree is in full leaf, 
and for the showy white-flowered 
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SEE YOU DRIVE A 





“SO YOU'VE NOTICED IT, 
TOO, GRACE! I really should be 
jealous of all the attention my new 
Chrysler receives. Surprising how 
‘often I hear the remark—' See 
You Drive a Chrysler!’ ” 





CHRYSLER ROYAL COUPE 
$115 Delivered in 

WINDSOR, ONT. 
License and local taxes (if any) only extra. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 





YOUR NEAREST CHRYSLER DEALER INVITES YOU TO TRY A 1940 CHRYSLER “FLOATING RIDE’ 
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May 4, 1940 





The entrancing Rhythm of Spring...soothing 
sea, warm winds, bright and-beautiful blooms 
... fills the air in Atlantic City. Enjoy it at 
rooms are spacious, luxurious and excep- 


Mr, Jules Hone, Canadian Representative, University Tower, Montreal 


Hotel Claridge 
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ABOUT FOOD 





The Vitamine Market 


BY JANET MARCH 


(PHE wind blew coldly from the 

North, and last autumn’s burrs 
reached out and stuck themselves in 
stockings. We shuffled through the 
dead leaves on a cold and determined 
quest for hepaticas. Now it takes a 
long time to get enough hepaticas to 
fill even a small vase, the petals fall 
soon, and all in all picking them is a 
silly waste of time, but they are 
Spring itself, beautiful tangible 
Spring. Everyone knows how 
less pussy willows are, bursting into 
fur on the first mild day, long before 


reck- 


the frost is out of the ground. Their 
activities don’t mean a single thing, 
Bice ih Ses esses Tala manan 
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UCCESSEF 




















and soul’’ of fine salad dressings. Because 


SisTHLES 


s ae ae ee 5 
Now that spring is here, different vinegar 


salads become more and deep-amber malt 


more important in your 


menus. But-—a salad is only as good as 


its dressing. The dressing achieves the 


. white vinegar for 
peak of piquancy only when the vii eger ee Veer So 


1 } 
is the very best 


ss less vinegar for 
einz pure vintage \ rs are . : pail 
pure vintage vinegars are works Heinz. That's why 


of art—and age, made of the finest 


ingredients mellowed-in-wood like rare know how good 


wines. Heinz puts up three kinds of 


vinegar because various foods demand 





Judge Heinz vinegars as connoisseurs appraise 
a fine old brandy. Pour a thimbleful into a 
thin glass. Warm slightly with the heat of your 
hands. Then sniff the heady, winy fragrance. 


of the crop—go into 


HEINZ PURE VIN 





'L SALADRY 


Heinz pure, aged-in-the-wood, vintage vinegars are the ‘‘heart 


bodied, full-strength, you use less vinegar—get more flavour. 


WHITE 
VINEGAR 


cooking—and hearty salads of meat or 
fish. (2) Heinz pure apple-cider vinegar 
for greens and fruit. (3) Heinz distilled 


Actual kitchen tests show that you use 


prove most economical. You will never 


can be until you’ve made it with Heinz 
pure vintage vinegar. 





The fragrance of apple blossoms persists in 
the fruity bouquet of Heinz pure cider vinegar. 


Only whole, sound apples 


H. J; HEINZ COMPANY of CANADA, LTD., Leamington, Ont. 


OF 






they are full- 


flavours. (1) Heinz 


vinegar for general 


pickling. 


better results—with 
Heinz quality vinegars 


your favourite salad 


the finest, firmest 
Heinz presses. 


EGARS 


but when the hepaticas arrive, why 
then, before you know it the lawn 
will need cutting. 

Well round here you can rest on 
your lawn mowers for a while yet, for 
an hour’s cold search in a wood that 
should in all reason be white with 
hepaticas by April 20th produced five 
small short furry stalks, not even 
enough to take to the teacher on Mon- 
day, and we had to climb three fences 
and go and get pussy willows (the 
classroom must be bursting with pussy 
willows) for that same teacher whose 
horticultural passions have ruined 
many a quiet Sunday in the country. 

Even if we haven’t a very good ex- 
ample of Spring itself yet in these 
parts we are getting the fruits of 
other people’s Springs on the veg- 
etable counter, and subsequently in 
the vegetable dish. 

‘It won't be long now,” said the 
vegetable man cheerfully piling it on 
the scales. 

“Long till what?” we asked un- 
grammatically. “Till we are ruined 


.9 


paying for all that asparagus? 
“Long till this is cheap. Forty-five 
cents,” he said firmly, dropping it in 
the basket. ‘You said you didn’t have 
enough last time.” 
“Say you'd better 


rots, too,” 


have some car- 
said the vegetable man. 

“Why?” we asked, fingering the 
tight frizz of a new permanent. Car- 
rots are not a favorite in this house, 
and we depend on mechanical forms 
of hair curling. 

“Well, these are real new carrots,” 
he said. And they were. 

“Beets now,” he urged. 

“All right, beets,’”’ we said, our veg- 
etable resistance broken down and our 
vegetable budget busted wide open. 
After all Spring really must be here 
with the vegetable counters looking 
the way they do in spite of the 
hepatica shortage. 

The Greeks and Romans. were 
asparagus lovers and Cato gives care- 
ful instructions for its cultivation 
which haven’t been improved on much 
in a little matter of intervening cen- 
turies. We can’t, however, grow it 
twelve feet long as they used to in 
the days of Athanaeus. Modern 
methods of asparagus eating were 
obviously then impossible, you would 
have to have individual block-and- 
tackles above each place at dinner. 

If you are an asparagus grower, not 
only an eater like the rest of us, you 
probably have already learned that 
the male plants produce the best 
stalks, the females if given the chance 
waste themselves on growing berries, 
a habit which should be ruthlessly 
controlled by cutting them down be- 
fore they get a chance. If you don’t 
and they do what they want, they will 
come up looking spindlier next year. 

Of course there isn’t anything to 
beat asparagus served as a separate 
course with Hollandaise, or if you 
can’t be bothered with Hollandaise, 
just drawn butter, but with the price 
Where it is and the really lavish days 
not yet with us you can spin it out 
by doing a few other things with it. 


Asparagus With Cheese 


Of course this recipe can be made 
with tinned or fresh, but though we 
bank on tinned during the winter and 
bless it often it is hard now to get as 
enthusiastic about it with fresh on 
every vegetable counter. Cut the 
stalks until all that is left is edible. 
Make a white sauce rather highly 
flavored with salt and pepper and roll 
the stalks in it, then sprinkle them 
heavily with grated cheese, then roll 
in bread crumbs and beaten egg and 
fry in deep fat. 








LADY BAILLIE, vice-president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, who 
are holding their campaign from April 
23 to May 4 in Toronto. 
—Pbhotograph by Pearl Freeman. 


Asparagus Souffle 


Take a pound of asparagus and 
cook it carefully trying not to let the 
tips fall off. Then drain it and cut it 
up in small pieces and rub all you can 
through a coarse sieve. Soak a cup- 
ful of breadcrumbs in a cupful of 
milk with a cupful of the asparagus 
puree. Beat the yolks of 3.eggs and 
stir in with salt and pepper. Beat 
the whites separately and cut them 
in and oven-poach, increasing the heat 
after the first fifteen minutes. 


Supreme Sauce 


This can be used as a substitute for 
Hollandaise, when you get tired of it 
(impossible thought)! Take a cupful 
of chicken stock and add a cupful of 
cream—or more economically a cup 
of half milk and half cream. Thicken 
by adding the yolks of two eggs, stir- 
ring all the time, then add a few 
small pieces of butter and a little 
lemon juice, salt and pepper and serve 
at once. 


Carrots a la Poulette 


Take the youngest and smallest car- 
rots you can get, and cut them in long 
strips and lay them in a large flat 
pan. Pour on half a cupful of meat 
stock and add two tablespoonsful of 
butter, a little salt and pepper and a 
teaspoonful of sugar. Cover. the pan 
tightly and cook very slowly, shaking 
the pan at intervals to be sure the 
carrots are not sticking. When they 
are tender, strain the liquid off and 
add a little cream to it in which has 
been mixed the yolk of one egg. 
Strain the sauce, season it, and heat, 
put the carrots in it and re-heat, being 
careful not to let the mixture boil or 
the sauce will curdle. 

Beets are said to ‘purge the Braine’ 
and to be ‘against the shedding of the 
Haire’. These two interesting bits of 
information come from The Ladies 
Dispensatory by Leonard Sowerby 
published in 1655. Mr. Sowerby does 
not tell us whether beets would stop 
the “shedding of Haire” of four 
Persian cats and one dog which re- 
sults in all visitors who come dressed 
in tidy black leaving looking grey. 
Anyway, beets are too expensive still 
for all the animals to share them 
with us. 

Probably nearly everyone knows 
how to make Bechamel sauce already, 
but for the few who don’t, here is a 
recipe for it. 


Bechamel Sauce 


Melt two tablespoons of butter and 
stir in the same amount of flour. Add 
half a cup of milk and half a cupful 
of chicken or veal stock. Stir until 
the sauce thickens, and then add salt 
and pepper. Let the sauce simmer in 
a double boiler with a slice of onion 
in it. In the meantime cook the beets 
and skin them and pour on them the 
hot Bechamel sauce, sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and serve. 


SPRING PRINTS BLOOM with spring flowers—a pices silk afternoon frock 


by Marcel Dormoy in which patriotic red, white an 


blue mingle in the design. 





For the truly 


Important Gift 


Those who desire to present 
the Bride with a gift of heir- 
loom importance will find a 
wide choice in fine English 
bone china, lovely crystal stem- 
ware, and heavy-weight sterling 
flatware at Birks-Ellis-Ryrie. 


Brides are reminded that they 
may register their pattern pref 
erences through The Brides’ 
Bureau, Mezzanine Floor. 
Here, too, you may receive a 
copy of the Bride's Book which 
covers wedding etiquette in 
detail. 


From what we believe to be the largest 
collection of flatware in 
Canada, only 23 patterns have been 
Many others 


sterling 


chosen for illustration 


may be seen in the Silver Department 
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The Ideal Trip For Your 


HONEYMOON 


7-Day St. Lawrence $56" 
re Cruise from Montreal, up 
S.S. FLEURUS 
SAILING JUNE 17, 24; JULY 1, 8. 
t Interesting Itinerary. Excellent food. 
Comfortable Cabins or Suites. Make 


early reservations. 


Leo S. Tobin, 1240 Peel St., Montreal, or 
Your Local Travel Agent. 


~~ 
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f 
Come in May 
to the New York World’s Fair 
' May is the ideal time 
to see the Fair and The 
Vanderbilt is the ideal 
‘ place tostay in NewYork. 


* 
SUBWAY AT DOOR 
DIRECT TO WORLD'S FAIR 


Single from $3.50 to $5 
Double from $5 to $8 
Large outside rooms for 3 
or 4 people...$2 per person. 


« OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 


ee 


pihersils 








SEASICK REMEDY 
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Enjoy extra spring benefits at Colton 
Manor where it costs alittle less to en- 
joy a lot more. 250 rooms, sea-water 
baths,"Ship's Sun Deck" overlocking 
ocean, golf. Famous food. Booklet. 
ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY RATES 
As low as $30. per person (2 in 
room), with bath and meals. 


One of Atlantic City’s Finest Hotels 
Penna. Ave. * Paul Auchter, Mgr. 
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Carefree— All Expense Tours— 
No Passports Required 
An Ideal Spring V acation 
DEPARTURES FROM CHICAGO 
EVERY SUNDAY, TO MAY 26, 
INCLUSIVE, 
In comfortable Pullmans.. . 


14 DAYS FROM CHICAGO = 
and up from 


1 i 190 TORONTO 


Visiting: * Mexico City * The 
Pyramids % Cholula %& Puebla 
* Xochimilco *® Cuernavaca & Taxco 
*% Toluca * Guadalupe *® Desert of 
the Lions. All sightseeing by private 
motor. For illustrated folder and 
details, see your OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Ground Floor Canadian Rank _of 





Commerce Bidg., 25 King St 
Toronto, Ont. Elgin 5221 
1188 St. Catherine St., W., 

Que. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
CL Always Protect Your Travel Funds 
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ON eomsecs = SUPER-LINERS 
NEW YORK 


on testes amulet 


REX. . MAY 11 


also June 8, July 6 
CONTE Di 


SAVOIA.MAY 25 


else June 22, July 20 


to Azores, Lisbon, Genoa, 
Naples, Patras, Trieste: 


ROMA... . MAY 18 








| AUGUSTUS . JUNE 15 


or Dominion Square Bldg., 
Montreal. 


ITALIAN LINE 
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FIRST FAIRWAY OF THE SPORTY NO. 3 GOLF COURSE, 


PORTS OF 





WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


CALL 





White Sulphur Springs Carries On 


QNE hundred and sixty years ago, 

White Sulphur Springs was a 
wooded glen, accessible only by buf- 
falo path or Indian trail. To the 
Pawnee tribe which was taking 
orders at the time from the renowned 
Cornstalk—it was known as a place 
where health sprang from the white 
rocks; a place where deer and buffalo 
fed and drank; an ideal place for a 
camping site. Then there was no 
great rambling Georgian edifice, no 
picturesque cottage groups, no paved 
roads and no sports facilities. It was 
just a wooded glen with queer- 
smelling sulphur water bubbling up 
from two rock-bound springs. 


Plain Mrs. Anderson 


Then Mrs. Anderson—just plain 
Mrs. Anderson; her christian name 
has long since been forgotten — a 
meek, quiet, home-loving little soul 
from the Virginia Valley, visited the 
Springs and found that the waters 
gave her surcease from the pains of 
rheumatism. Mrs. Anderson proved a 
good advertisement for the Springs. 


Soon there clustered in the wooded 
glen a colony of tents and crude 
cabins. White Sulphur Springs was 


launched; as a spa. 

In the meantime, Michael Bowyer, 
a Boston sea merchant, took up land 
he had inherited from his wife and 
built a modest tavern. In 1858, Old 
White, one of the most famous of 
American hotels, was built, and to its 
doors came famous persons from the 
four corners of the world. 


Presidents and Royalty 


Fifteen United States presidents, 
including Jefferson Davis, the Chief 
Executive of the Confederate States, 
at one time and another have strolled 
through the broad valley and wooded 
hills of White Sulphur Springs. 
Queen Victoria’s son, Albert Edward, 
who was later Edward VII, uncounted 
States Governors, belles of half a 
dozen generations, soldiers and heroes, 
rode, coached, trained and 


later 


BY BYRNE BAUER 


motored and flew into this 
Valley of the Alleghanies. 
Today, ideas and habits have 
changed: today guests are not wel- 
comed as they were in more leisurely 
times; today the guests do not turn 
out in full force to greet and cheer 
new arrivals; today the proprietor no 
longer greets his guests from the back 
of a big hunter with the pack at his 
heels. But the sense of hospitality 
is just as strong as fine highways, 
powerful railroads and luxurious air- 


Happy 


TRAVEL NOTE BOOK 


No Cherries Today 


The Japanese is never faced with 
the problem of what to do with his 
cherry pits, for the Japanese cherry 
tree bears no fruit. But from the 
tree comes the wood for making 
color prints, for goh-ban (Japanese 
checker) board tables, trays, orna- 
mental columns for alcoves, and all 
kinds of ornaments and furniture. 

Then, too, double-petalled blos- 
soms make delicious preserves. A 
few picked flowers dropped in hot 
water make a fragrant beverage 
called Sakura-yu or cherry tea. 
And cherry leaves, pickled and pre- 
served in salt, are also used by 
confectioners to wrap a kind of 
bean sweet known as Sakura-moti 
which is very popular in Japan. 





liners deposit some 30,000 guests at 
White Sulphur Springs each year. 
Today sports are an integral part 
of the life at White Sulphur Springs. 
And since the life blood of any sport 


is a contest or tournament, a full 
schedule is arranged each season. 
Traditionally first is the Mason and 


Dixon amateur golf tournament for 
men, followed by the United States 
Open Tennis Championship. Summer 
months are filled with lesser tourna- 


ments, state title competitions, inter- 
state championships on both the golf 
courses and tennis courts. In Septem- 
ber, women golf stars gather for the 
Mason and Dixon women’s champion- 
ship and later in the same month 
comes the Middle Atlantic Inter- 
collegiate Tennis tournament. In the 
meantime, swimming exhibitions keep 
that interest alive while those who 
like riding will find the estate’s 280 
miles of trails a constant pleasure 


Three Festivals 


Then there are three 
White Week, Robert E. Lee Week 
and the Greenbrier Music Festival; 
and they all come in the late summer. 
Old White Week recalls the Old White 
Hotel, forerunner of the modern 
Greenbrier. Highlight of the week is 
the Old White fancy dress ball. 
Robert E. Lee Week is held in mem- 
ory of Robert E. Lee who returned to 
White Sulphur Springs to regain his 
strength after the Civil War: he re- 
mained for three years, living mod- 
estly in a cottage on Baltimore Row. 
The peak of Lee Week and climax 
of the summer season is the Lee 
Memorial Ball, a formal dance which 
has been held without interruption 
each year since 1873 


festivals: Old 


Greenbrier Music Festival 


The Greenbrier Music Festival lasts 
for four days and attracts hundreds 
from all over West Virginia and other 


states of the Union. It is a state- 
wide contest in voice, piano and 
violin with winners” sharing’ the 


newly-created Greenbrier Scholarship 
designed to aid young musical stu- 
dents to continue their studies. In 
the past three years the scope of the 
Festival has doubled and trebled until 
today it is one of the recognized sum- 
mer musical events. A year ago, 
four thousand people attended 

So White Sulphur Springs carries 
on; a gracious link between a dis- 
tinguished past and a_ hospitable 
present. 





THE SPRING HOUSE, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, HASN’T CHANGED SINCE 
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This year 
ad JASPER 
in the Canadian (Rockies / 


ASPER is the 


mightiest country 








gateway to Canada’s 





land of our highest 





peaks, greatest of glaciers, grandest scenic 
Here, 


150 square miles of glistening ice 





splendor. the mammoth Columbia 


Icefield, 
and snow set in a crown of sky-high peaks. 
The double Maligne Lake 
reflecting its magie horizon. Towering 
Mt. Edith Cavell, rising majestically from 
the Glacier of the Angels. 
of other spots of breathtaking beauty 






beauty of 


And a myriad 


all here to enchant you when you travel 
West or East the Jasper Way. 






All the things you like to do 
motoring, 


golf, 


, swimming, climbing, 


riding 
hik 


gain new joys in Jasper’s mountain 


loating 





no 
ing 


wonderland . . . where Jasper Park Lodge 





with its individual Alpine bungalows, is the 


hospitable centre of all Jasper’s varied 


activities. Rates from >> a day, including 


meals (Open June 15 


isk nearest Agent for illus- 


trated booklet and full information, 


your 





Jasper, on the main-line rouie of Canadian 
National Railways, is reached by the air-con- 
ditroned Continental Limited. Stop-over p 


ticket 
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For the truly 
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The entrancing Rhythm of Spring...soothing 
sea, warm winds, bright and-beautiful blooms 
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VINEGAR 


etable resistance broken down and our 
vegetabie budget busted wide open. 
After all Spring really must be here 
with the vegetable counters looking 
the way they do in spite of the 
hepatica shortage. 

The Greeks and Romans’ were 
asparagus lovers and Cato gives care- 
ful instructions for its cultivation 
which haven’t been improved on much 
in a little matter of intervening cen- 
turies. We can’t, however, grow it 
twelve feet long as they used to in 
the days of Athanaeus. Modern 
methods of asparagus eating were 
obviously then impossible, you would 
have to have individual block-and- 
tackles above each place at dinner. 

If you are an asparagus grower, not 
only an eater like the rest of us, you 
probably have already learned that 
the male plants produce the best 
stalks, the females if given the chance 
waste themselves on growing berries, 
a habit which should be ruthlessly 
controlled by cutting them down be- 

e they get a chance. If you don’t 
and they do what they want, they will 
come up looking spindlier next year. 

Of course there isn’t anything to 
beat asparagus served as a separate 
course with Hollandaise, or if you 
can’t be bothered with Hollandaise, 
just drawn butter, but with the price 
where it is and the really lavish days 
not yet with us you can spin it out 
by doing a few other things with it. 


Asparagus With Cheese 


Of course this recipe can be made 
with tinned or fresh, but though we 
bank on tinned during the winter and 


pieces of butter and a little 
lemon juice, salt and pepper and serve 
at once. 


Carrots a la Poulette 


Take the youngest and smallest car- 
rots you can get, and cut them in long 
strips and lay them in a large flat 
pan. Pour on half a cupful of meat 
stock and add two tablespoonsful of 
butter, a little salt and pepper and a 
teaspoonful of sugar. Cover. the pan 
tightly and cook very slowly, shaking 
the pan at intervals to be sure the 
carrots are not sticking. When they 
are tender, strain the liquid off and 
add a little cream to it in which has 
been mixed the yolk of one egg. 
Strain the sauce, season it, and heat, 
put the carrots in it and re-heat, being 
careful not to let the mixture boil or 
the sauce will curdle. 

Beets are said to ‘purge the Braine’ 
and to be ‘against the shedding of the 
Haire’. These two interesting bits of 
information come from The Ladies 
Dispensatory by Leonard Sowerby 
published in 1655. Mr. Sowerby does 
not tell us whether beets would stop 
the “shedding of Haire” of four 
Persian cats and one dog which re- 
sults in all visitors who come dressed 
in tidy black leaving looking grey. 
Anyway, beets are too expensive still 
for all the animals to share them 
with us, 

Probably nearly everyone knows 
how to make Bechamel sauce already, 
but for the few who don’t, here is a 
recipe for it. 


Bechamel Sauce 


Melt two tablespoons of butter and 
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bless it often it is hard now to get as 
enthusiastic about it with fresh on 
every vegetable counter. Cut the 
stalks until all that is left is edible. 
Make a white sauce rather highly 
flavored with salt and pepper and roll 


stir in the same amount of flour. Add 
half a cup of milk and half a cupful 
of chicken or veal stock. Stir until 
the sauce thickens, and then add salt 
and pepper. Let the sauce simmer in 
a double boiler with a slice of onion 
the stalks in it, then sprinkle them init. In the meantime cook the beets 
heavily with grated cheese, then roll and skin them and pour on them the 
in bread crumbs and beaten egg and hot Bechamel sauce, sprinkle with 


fry in deep fat chopped parsley and serve. 
that 


Now spring is here, Heinz 
deep-amber malt vinegar for general 
cooking—and hearty salads of meat or 
fish. (2) Heinz pure apple-cider vinegar 
for greens and fruit. (3) Heinz distilled 


white vinegar for pickling. 


different vinegar flavours. (1) 
salads become mere and 
more important in your 


menus. But salad is only as good as 





its dressing. The dressing achieves the 


: 1 
peak of piquancy 


only when the vinegar 


Actual kitchen tests show that you use 


less vinegar for better results—with 
Heinz pure vintage vinegars are works 


Heinz. That's why Heinz quality vinegars 


ee 


of art—and age, made of the 


ingredients mellowed-in- 


nest prove most economical. You will never 


wood itke rare 
kinds of 


demand 


know how good your favourite salad 


wines. Heinz puts up three 


can be until you've made it with Heinz 


vinegar hec ise various foods pure vintage vinegar. 


From what we believe to be the largest 
collection of sterling flatware in i 
Canada, only 23 patterns have been "a 
chosen for illustration Many others 
may be seen in the Silver Department 


BIRKS | 
ELLIS 
RYRIE 
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Judge Heinz vinegars as connoisseurs appraise 
a fine old brandy. Pour a thimbleful into a 
~ thin glass. Warm slightly with the heat of your 
hands. Then sniff the heady, winy fragrance. 


The fragrance of apple blossoms persists in 
the fruity bouquet of Heinz pure cider vinegar. 
Only whole, sound apples—the finest, firmest 
of the crop—go into Heinz presses. 


HEINZ PURE VINEGARS 


H. J; HEINZ COMPANY of CANADA, LTD., Leamington, Ont. 





YONGE AT TEMPERANCI 
PORONTO 





SPRING PRINTS BLOOM with spring flowers—a ates silk afternoon frock 


by Marcel Dormoy in which patriotic red, white and blue mingle in the design. 
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May 4, 1940 


The Ideal Trip For Your 


HONEYMOON 
7-Day St. Lawrence $56" 
Cruise from Montreal, up 

S.S. FLEURUS 


SAILING JUNE 17, 24; JULY 1, 8. 
Interesting Itinerary. Excellent food. 
Comfortable Cabins or Suites. Make 
early reservations. 

Leo S. Tobin, 1240 Peel St., Montreal, or 
Your Local Travel Agent. 











Come in May 
to the New York World’s Fair 


May is the ideal time 

to see the Fair and The 

Vanderbilt is the ideal 

place tostayin NewYork. 
* 

SUBWAY AT DOOR 
DIRECT TO WORLD'S FAIR 
Single from $3.50 to $5 
Double from $5 to $8 


Large outside rooms for 3 
or 4 people...$2 per person. 


OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANnD 


DERBILT 


HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 


RRR 





Enjoy extra spring benefits at Colton 
Manor where it costs alittle less to en- 
joy a lot more. 250 rooms, sea-water 
baths,"Ship's Sun Deck” overlooking 
ecean, golf. Famous food. Booklet. 
ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY RATES 
As low as $30. per person (2 in 
room), with bath and meals. 


One of Atlantic City’s Finest Hotels 
Penna. Ave. * Paul Auchter, Mgr. 








Carefree— All Expense Tours— 
No Passports Required 

An Ideal Spring Vacation 
DEPARTURES FROM CHICAGO 
EVERY SUNDAY, TO MAY 26, 

INCLUSIVE, 

In comfortable Pullmans.. . 
14 DAYS FROM CHICAGO 


$ q 0 and up from 

2 j 1 TORONTO 

Visiting: ® Mexico City ® The 
Pyramids % Cholula % Puebla 
* Xochimilco %& Cuernavaca & Taxco 
* Toluca & Guadalupe *& Desert of 
the Lions. All sightseeing by private 


motor. For illustrated folder and 
details, see your OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or 


AMERICAN EXPRES 


Ground Floor Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Bidg., 25 King St. W. 
Toronto, Ont. Elgin 5221. 
1188 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal, Que. 
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Always Protect Your Travel Funds. 


* 





ON FAMOUS SUPER-LINERS 
FROM NEW YORK 
to Naples and Genoa: 


REX . . MAY 11 


also June 8, July 6 
CONTE Di 


SAVOIA.MAY 25 


also June 22, July 20 


to Azores, Lisbon, Genoa, 
Naples, Patras, Trieste: 


ROMA... . MAY 18 


also June 29, Aug. 10 


AUGUSTUS . JUNE 15 


also July 27, Sept. 7 





Apply to TRAVEL AGENT 
or Dominion Square Bidg., 
Montreal 









































SATURDAY NIGHT 





FIRST FAIRWAY OF THE SPORTY NO. 3 GOLF COURSE, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 





PORTS OF 


White Sulphur Springs Carries 


ONE hundred and sixty years ago, 

White Sulphur Springs was a 
wooded glen, accessible only by buf- 
falo path or Indian trail. To the 
Pawnee tribe which was taking 
orders at the time from the renowned 
Cornstalk—-it was known as a place 
where health sprang from the white 
rocks; a place where deer and buffalo 
fed and drank; an ideal place for a 
camping site. Then there was no 
great rambling Georgian edifice, no 
picturesque cottage groups, no paved 
roads and no sports facilities. It was 
just a wooded glen with queer- 
smelling sulphur water bubbling up 
from two rock-bound springs. 


Plain Mrs. Anderson 


Then Mrs. Anderson—just plain 
Mrs. Anderson; her christian name 
has long since been forgotten — a 
meek, quiet, home-loving little soul 
from the Virginia Valley, visited the 
Springs and found that the waters 
gave her surcease from the pains of 
rheumatism. Mrs. Anderson proved a 
good advertisement for the Springs. 
Soon there clustered in the wooded 
glen a colony of tents and crude 
cabins. White Sulphur Springs was 
launched; as a spa. 

In the meantime, Michael Bowyer, 
a Boston sea merchant, took up land 
he had inherited from his wife and 
built a modest tavern. In 1858, Old 
White, one of the most famous of 
American hotels, was built, and to its 
doors came famous persons from the 
four corners of the world. 


Presidents and Royalty 


Fifteen United States presidents, 
including Jefferson Davis, the Chief 
Executive of the Confederate States, 
at one time and another have strolled 
through the broad valley and wooded 
hills of White Sulphur Springs. 
Queen Victoria’s son, Albert Edward, 
who was later Edward VII, uncounted 
States Governors, belles of half a 
dozen generations, soldiers and heroes, 
rode, coached, 


trained and _ later 


BY BYRNE BAUER 


motored and flew into this Happy 
Valley of the Alleghanies. 

Today, ideas and _ habits’ have 
changed: today guests are not wel- 
comed as they were in more leisurely 
times; today the guests do not turn 
out in full force to greet and cheer 
new arrivals; today the proprietor no 
longer greets his guests from the back 
of a big hunter with the pack at his 
heels. But the sense of hospitality 
is just as strong as fine highways, 
powerful railroads and luxurious air- 


TRAVEL NOTE BOOK 


No Cherries Today 


The Japanese is never faced with 
the problem of what to do with his 
cherry pits, for the Japanese cherry 
tree bears no fruit. But from the 
tree comes the wood for making 
color prints, for goh-ban (Japanese 
checker) board tables, trays, orna- 
mental columns for alcoves, and all 
kinds of ornaments and furniture. 

Then, too, double-petalled blos- 
soms make delicious preserves. A 
few picked flowers dropped in hot 
water make a fragrant beverage 
called Sakura-yu or cherry tea. 
And cherry leaves, pickled and pre- 
served in salt, are also used by 
confectioners to wrap a kind of 
bean sweet known as Sakura-moti 
which is very popular in Japan. 





liners deposit some 30,000 guests at 
White Sulphur Springs each year. 
Today sports are an integral part 
of the life at White Sulphur Springs. 
And since the life blood of any sport 
is a contest or tournament, a full 
schedule is arranged each season. 
Traditionally first is the Mason and 
Dixon amateur golf tournament for 
men, followed by the United States 
Open Tennis Championship. Summer 
months are filled with lesser tourna- 


CALL 


On 


ments, state title competitions, inter- 
state championships on both the golf 
courses and tennis courts. In Septem- 
ber, women golf stars gather for the 
Mason and Dixon women's champion- 
ship and later in the same month 
comes the Middle Atlantic Inter- 
collegiate Tennis tournament. In the 
meantime, swimming exhibitions keep 
that interest alive while those who 
like riding will find the estate’s 280 
miles of trails a constant pleasure 


Three Festivals 


Then there are three festivals: Old 
Vhite Week, Robert E. Lee Week 
and the Greenbrier Music Festival; 
and they all come in the late summer. 
Old White Week recalls the Old White 
Hotel, forerunner of the modern 
Greenbrier. Highlight of the week is 
the Old White fancy dress ball 
Robert E. Lee Week is held in mem- 
ory of Robert E. Lee who returned to 
White Sulphur Springs to regain his 
strength after the Civil War: he re- 
mained for three years, living mod- 
estly in a cottage on Baltimore Row 
The peak of Lee Week and climax 
of the summer season is the Lee 
Memorial Ball, a formal dance which 
has been held without interruption 
each year since 1873 


Greenbrier Music Festival 


The Greenbrier Music Festival lasts 
for four days and attracts hundreds 
from all over West Virginia and other 
states of the Union It is a state- 
wide contest in voice, piano and 
violin with winners. sharing the 
newly-created Greenbrier Scholarship 
designed to aid young musical stu- 
dents to continue their studies, In 
the past three years the scope of the 
Festival has doubled and trebled until 
today it is one of the recognized sum- 
mer musical events. A year ago, 
four thousand people attended. 

So White Sulphur Springs carries 
on; a gracious link between a dis- 
tinguished past and a_ hospitable 
present. 





THE SPRING HOUSE, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, HASN’T CHANGED SINCE 1835. 
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tail JASPER 


in the lanadian (Rockies / 


ASPER is the 


mightiest country 


gateway to Canada’s 






-land of our highest 
peaks, greatest of glaciers, grandest scenic 
Here, 


150 square miles of glistening ice 





splendor. the mammoth Columbia 
Icefield, 
and snow set in a crown of sky-high peaks. 


The double Maligne Lake 


reflecting its horizon. Towering 


beauty of 

magic 
Mt. Edith Cavell, rising majestically from 
the Glacier of the Angels. 
of other spots of breathtaking beauty 


And a myriad 


all here to enchant you when you travel 


West or East the Jasper Way. 


All the things you like to do golf, riding, 
motoring, loafing, swimming, climbing, hik 
ing gain new joys in Jasper’s mountain 
Park Lodge 


with its individual Alpine bungalows, is the 


wonderland . . . where Jasper 


hospitable centre of all varied 


$8 


Jasper’s 


activities. Rates from a day, including 


meals (Open June 15) 


isk your nearest Agent for illus- 
trated booklet and full information. 











Jasper, on the main-line route of ( 


‘anadian 

National Railways, is reached by the air-con- 

ditioned Continental Limited. Stop-over privileges 
on any through ticket 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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‘| HE same powdered chem 
ical compound that 
toilets glistening and sanitary 
28 years ago is used by count 
less women today. 
still the easiest and 
known way to keep 
bowls spotless. 
to scrub and scour. 
even touch it with 
hands 


Just sprinkle a little 


Flush in the bowl twice 
It even cleans the hi 
den trap. Cannot injure 
plumbing connections. 

effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators.) 
etions on can Sold 
rrocery, drug, 


syndicate store 

















chesterfields 


slip covers 
drapes 
curtains 


bedspreads 


and 101 other things perfectly 


YB fine cleaners - dyers : mothproofers 





LE GANT 


“HALF- SIZE" 
For Short 


“Don't you feel taller, Mother, in your new Half-Size 
Le Gant? | do in mine.” 


“| certainly do— and so comfortable! And I’ve lost 
that dumpy | 


“‘Half-Size”’ 


"Registered 

















Sani-Flush 














You don’t have 
You don’t 



































hardware 
15e and 
sizes. Made in Canada 
ibuted by Harold F. Rit 
: Co., Ltd., Toronto, Onta 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 


cleaned 





Peep 


Le Gant, for shorter women who 
wear half-size dresses, lends a definite illusion 
of length to the figure. Like all Le Gants, it is 
different for it has the comfort of elastic with 
the control of cloth. Won't ride up. 


“Half-Size’’ and other le Gants, $5 to $35 


Parisian Corset Manufacturing Company Limited 
Quebec - Montre 


Also makers of 


NATURES RIVAL 


Bras, Girdles and Corselettes 
FOR FIGURE BEAUTY AND COMFORT 





ATURDAY NIGHT 


MUSICAL EVENTS 





Kiepura’s Buoyant Vocalism 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


(THOUGH an ardent Polish patriot, 

who is devoting himself to rais- 
ing funds for the relief of afflicted 
fellow countrymen, the famous tenor 
Jan Kiepura is as joyous and buoyant 
a singer as one could imagine. He has 
a most vital and magnetic personality, 
and a voice that is robust, warm and 
thrilling in numbers that call for 
verve and passion. He is reputed to be 
a capital romantic actor; and his voice 
is well controlled, true and _ satisfy- 
ing in its higher flights. He shines in 
numbers that are fervent and vigor- 
ous, but does not give so good an ac- 
count of himself in those which re- 
quire a tender lyric legato like the 
“Dream” from Massenet’s ‘Manon.” 
Though his program at Massey Hall 
irgely consisted of operatic arias he 
introduced works by two eminent 
Polish composers of the past, whose 
names and music are unfamiliar to 
present day audiences. In connection 
with this Polish group, listeners of 
his own race, of whom there were 
many in the vast audience, introduced 
the charming national custom of fling- 
ing roses at his feet. Enormous en- 
thusiasm was aroused by an aria from 
the Polish opera “Halka,” by Stan- 
islaus Moniuszko (1819-1872), a form- 
er director of the Warsaw Opera 
Where Kiepura was trained. Mon- 
iuszko was a very versatile man, and 
a lover of Shakespeare, since he com- 
posed music for “Hamlet” and “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” ‘Halka” 
possesses patriotic significance and 
the aria was rich in dignified emo- 
tion. Another Polish work was a 
noble song, “Baltic Legend,” by Josef 
Nowowiejski (1800-1865). Ten years 
the senior of Chopin, he was one of 
the most eminent pianists of the first 
half of the 19th century. Wieniaw- 
ski's name is more familiar and 
his martial ‘‘Kujaiak,” lovely and bril- 
liant in melodic quality, was thrilling 
as sung by Kiepura. 

With such a singer it was natural 
that “Celeste Aida,” ““M’Appari” from 
“Martha,” and “Che Gelida Manina” 
from “Boheme” should bring down 
the house. But he sang with superb 
expression arias less well known, Fin- 
est of all was ‘‘Nessun Dorma” from 
Puccini's “Turandot,” in which the 
purity and brilliance of his upper 
register was especially apparent. 
There was also Ossian’s Song from 
Massenet’s ‘“‘Werther” and an aria 
from Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” both 
finely rendered. Certainly in works 
of the bravura order Jan Kiepura is 
inspired with the divine lust of song 


Tetrazzini’'s Death 


After the death of Luisa Tetrazzini 
half a dozen people asked the writer, 
“What was Tetrazzini really like?” 
Well in the few short years of her 
greatest fame, she was a very large 
woman whose physique’ militated 
against her in opera, where she looked 
rather ridiculous as Verdi's ‘‘flapper”’ 
Gilda, and the consumptive siren 
Violetta in “Traviata.” But as a sing- 
er she was peerless,—the greatest 
Italian vocalist of either sex to whom 
I ever listened. Her voice had all the 
liquid flexibility of Lily Pons, with a 
warm, passionate luxuriance of color 
such as no other coloratura so far as 
is known ever possessed. Its tonal 
volume seemed unlimited, and was 
produced with flawless ease and spon- 
taneity. Bel canto reached its zenith 
with her. 

Newspaper obituaries credit her 
with having been born in 1875, but the 
actual date was June 29, 1871. Strange- 
ly enough, though her elder sister Eva 
Tetrazzini, had been a well Known 
singer in the ‘eighties, and was the 
wife of Cleofonte Campanini, for 
many years Italian conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and later 
of the Chicago Grand Opera, Luisa 
remained almost unknown, trouping 
about Italy, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, until in 1904 she made her Amer- 
ican debut at the Tivoli, San Fran- 
cisco, in a popular-priced aperatic 
stock company which paid low salar- 
ies, and amazed local critics. Her 
great day came in 1908 when she won 
triumphs in New York and London 
unequalled since the palmy days of 
Patti. She was then 37 years ald, Be- 
fore the World War broke out in 
1914, she had begun to lose ground 
Success had gone to her head, and her 
singing became slipshod. This was 
partly due to the fact that she did 
not take care of herself physically 
It is quite possible that though gone 
of the most divinely gifted singers 
who ever lived, she never was a 
serious artist 


Two Noted Choirs 


Two of the ablest choral organiza- 
tions of Western Ontario gave con- 
certs last week. One was the Elgar 
Choir of Hamilton which for over 
thirty years has maintained a very 
high level of choral technique. Dur- 
ing its long previous history the g@r- 
ganization had heen under but two 
conductors, both distinguished musi- 
cians, Dr. Bruce Carey (now of Phila- 
delphia) and Dr. W. H. Hewlett who 
retired a year or so ago. The present 
conductor, Eric Rollinson, is a gifted 
English musician, who ig maintaining 
the Choir’s splendid traditions in the 
matter of tonal quality, diction, 
attack and expression. Two of the 
numbers provided very complete 
tests; Sir Hubert Parry’s “Blest Pair 
of Sirens” and Brahms’ “Song of 


Destiny.” The choristers had the co- 
operaion of a large part of the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra. 

The other event was a concert by 
the Kitchener-Waterloo Philharmonic 
Choir conducted by Harry Hill. In 
balance, volume, and quality of voices 
the organization is outstanding; and 
it sings with rare beauty and finesse. 
The program was remarkably various 
in appeal. It included a choral ar- 
rangement of the haunting Andante 
of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
entitled “The Light of Dawning”; and 
was also rich in old English songs. 
For instance the five-part chorus by 
Thomas Morley, “Sing We and Chant 
It,” was especially captivating, and 
sung with brilliant attack. “Pretty 
Polly Oliver’ (arranged by Somer- 
veli) and “The Mermaid” (arranged 
by Dr. H. A. Fricker) were among 
other old treasures. The accompan- 
ist of the choir was Ada B. Eby, and 
additional interest was given to the 
event by the splendid two-piano team, 
Elsie Bennett and Madeline Bone. 

Reginald Stewart will appear in 
Carnegie Hall on the night of Sunday, 
May 5, as conductor of the New York 
City Symphony, which is giving its 
annual ‘Famous Conductors Series.” 
A high honor has been conferred on 
Mr. Stewart as the first Canadian 
conductor invited to participate in 
these events. Others engaged are 
John Barbirolli, Eugene Ormandy, 
Viadimir Golschman and _ Fabian 
Sevitski. 

Renderings of ancient liturgical 
music by Dr. Healey Willan with the 
choir of the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Toronto, are internation- 
ally famous. Last week he gave a 
recital which included a work of the 
llth century, “Grail, Alleluya and 
Sequence for Easter Day.” attributed 
to Wipo, 1030, A.D. Two Motets by 
Peter Philip, a contemporary of 
Shakespeare who died in 1628, were 
also heard; and a 12th century Chor- 
ale “Christ ist erstanden.” Three of 
Dr. Willan’s own compositions were 
also sung including his Motets in the 
ancient style, “Rise up, my love, my 


’ 


fair one,” and “I beheld her, beauti- 











ful as a dove.” 

The Vogt Society gave a program 
devoted to Canadian composers at the 
Heliconian Club last week with the 
assistance of a number of young musi- 
cians. The instrumental numbers in- 
cluded string quartettes of John 
Weinzweig and Leo Smith, played 
by Albert Steinberg, Harry Bergart, 
Jack Neilsen and B. Spergel. An- 
other interesting number was a Son- 
ata for violin by Dr. Healey Willan 
played by Dorothy McLaughlin with 
Hermine Keller at the piano. A num- 
ber of recent Canadian songs were 
rendered by Helen Simmie 








Showing of 


Graphic Art 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


"OU can approach the recent 
showing of graphic art, held at 
the Art Gallery of Toronto, from two 
standpoints. You can judge it as an 
interesting exhibition of the various 
graphic media: etching, woodcut, 
linocut, aquatint, drawing and so on. 
Or you can look on it as an exhibition 
of pictures to be judged aside from 
their purely technical merits. Which- 
ever way you look at the show, how- 
ever, it’s plain that, with exceptions to 
be noted later, the best work is done 
by the specialists. Most of the work 
from acknowledged painters is in the 
nature of the sketch or leaves from 
a notebook. On the one hand you 
have the master craftsmen like 
Hornyansky, Hutchinson and Ross; on 
the other hand you have the success- 
ful excursions into graphic work by 
painters like Goodridge Roberts, Mas- 
son, Schaefer and a number of others. 
Between lies a large body of work 
which, while it often has interest and 
charm, reminds you of a violin recital 
by pianoforte students, These painters 
are majoring in oils or watercolors, 
and would, you feel, be more at home 
there, 

The two shows by the Canadian 
Society of Graphie Art and the Saciety 
of Canadian Painter Etchers were a 
great improvement on previous years 
as regards spacing. There is no doubt 
that such exhibitions henefjt from 
firm selection, and the juries have 
been reasonably ruthless, with good 
results. In the C.P.E. roqm, you 
noticed the softly burred etchings of 
W. J. Wood, Simone Hudon’'s studies 
of the Passion, Harry D. Wallace’s 
excellent reporting job on wild fowl 
and Katherine Day’s sombre echaes 
ot Lautrec, The C.§8.G.A., provided us, 

dition to the work mentigqned 
earlier, with some _ magnificent 
Muhlstock nudes, austere little waad- 
engravings by John Hall, and two 
well abserved, deftly felt market 
studies hy a new comer, Geoffrey Lea. 





F THE graphic arts play second 

fiddle to painting, the concurrent 
exhibition by the Canadian Guild of 
Potters should serve te underline the 
fact that, in the public mind, the 
day when “art” meant only painting, 
is passing rapidly, Thirty full-fledged 
potters (they seem to prefer the term 
“ceramist” these days) were showing 
work which, it seems to me, stacks up 
against all but the best pottery naw 
being done on this cqntinent. 

Eight of the exhibitars naw work 
with their own kilns; the remainder 
use the facilities and work, under the 
expert direction of the Central Teeh- 
nical School and the Ontario College 
of Art. Excelienf work comes, as 
usual, from the:sane good taste of the 
Deichmanns, and &lso.from Mary Sat- 
terley (it is worth noting that these 
potters, and others, are using Cana- 


dian clays). In the field of ceramic 
sculpture, Dora Wechsler’s | satiric 
groups and Eugenia Berlin’s delicately 
moulded statuettes are outstanding. 

The fact that most of the exhibitors 
are women points to Canadian pot- 
tery’s central problem: marketing. At 
present pottery is overwhelmingly an 
occupation for those who have some 
other means of livelihood. With such 
good work being done, there is no 
reason why this should be so, pro- 
vided production and marketing can 
be co-ordinated. The Guild, however, 
has this problem in hand. Several 
potters are already producing com- 
mercially, and it’s to be hoped that 
the Guild will establish some form of 
central marketing house which will be 
able to tap the admittedly large de- 
mand for ceramic work. 


His April, the Gallery turned aver 

the Print Room to four of the 
most outstanding senior painters of 
Canada. The spirit of youth and ex- 
periment which flows in the veins of 
Lismer, Jackson, Holgate and Lillias 
Newton will undoubtedly resent the 
term “senior.” But during the past 
decade they have gained in stature 
to the point where it is hard to think 
of them in any other way. And this 
show, though small, was essentially 
mature in every respect. 

Jackson’s section of the shaw was 
actually a retrospective. There were 
war paintings, two extraordinary con- 
trasting canvases from the fall of 1920 
and the spring of 1921 (the former 
inchoate and garish; the latter as 
good, perhaps, as anything Jackson 
has done), and a final strong surge of 
power in “Precambrian Hills,” painted 
only last year. Lismer leaped out from 
the wall in his Georgian Bay studies. 
His superb sense of dynamic color is 
as exciting as a roller-coaster ride. 
And whether it’s the ruddy nostalgia 
of “Happy Isles,” ar the cool sparkle 
of “September Sunlight” you get that 
sense of absolute conviction which 
marks his best work, 

Holgate gets his effect by more 
orthodex methods. As a painter, he is 
at once more subtle and more sub- 
dued. The decorative excesses of this 
school of art are here compensated 
by Holgate’s strong sense of balanced 
tone and well-knit composition. You 
saw it in three snowscapes, and, in a 
different way, in the fine portrait of 
Jean Chauvin. With portraiture, we 
come to Mrs. Newton's special prov- 
ince. She has hewn a lone trail of 
suave and extremely competent paint- 
ing which successfully avoids both the 
barreft fumblings of the mayoral por- 
trait and the slipshod distortions of the 
extreme left wing. Her portraits 
sagrifice neither likeness nor artistic 
integrity; and she is a top notch 
craftsman. 
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May 4, 1940 


SPRING COMES TO TORONTO’S WATERFRONT. Members of the Royal 


Canadian Yacht Club getting ready for the summer season. 


—Photo by F. 1. M. Owen. 
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Front Page Girl 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


N SPITE of the fact that the word 

“oomph” as applied to Miss Ann 
Sheridan is beginning to make me 
feel like the Girl with the Upside- 
down Stomach, it’s easy to see its 
application to the original. As a 
word it manages to suggest the maxi- 
mum of bounce and allure; and as a 
girl Miss Sheridan contrives to do 
the same. Watching her on the 
screen, one is ready to accept most 
of her publicity as valid—including 
the recent story about the infatu- 
ated undergraduate who rushed up 
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STEWART — Conductor 
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Mezzo-Soprano—Met. Op. Assoc. 
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Tuesday Series Concerts 


GUEST ARTISTS 
William PRIMROSE Violist 


Tuesday Evening, October 29th. 


WILKS Pianist 


Tuesday Evening, November 12th. 


Sir Thomas BEECHAM Guest 


Conductor 
Tuesday Evening, November 26th. 


MUNZ Pianist 


Tuesday Evening, January 7th. 


Joseph LADEROUTE Tenor 
with the 7 
Toronto Conservatory Choir 
Tuesday Evening, January 2ist. 


ENESCO Violinist 


Tuesday Evening, February 4th 


Jean : DANSEREAU Pianist 


Tuesday Evening, March 4th. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


AND SECURE 20% DISCOUNT ON 
BOX OFFICE PRICES 
Series Tickets: $4, $6, $8, $12, $16, $20 
MASSEY HALL, 178 Victoria St. 
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to her in public, locked himself to 
her with handcuffs, and then swal- 
lowed the key. It’s only when you're 
reading it that you reflect that 
undergraduates after all, seem will- 
ing to swallow anything, from pub- 
licity bait to live goldfish. 

Like Alice Jane McHenry, who also 
turned up on the screen this week, 
Ann Sheridan owes most of her fame 
to rare natural endowment and an 
energetic press. Alice Jane McHenry 
has an Upside-down Stomach. Ann 
Sheridan has Oomph. Each in her 
own way gratifies her public’s pecu- 
liar need for sensation. 

Miss Sheridan’s career has been 
an odd one. She has appeared on the 
front pages far oftener than she has 
on the screen. And though she is 
one of Hollywood’s most celebrated 
figures she has never had a chance 
to prove that she can really act. “It 
All Came True” doesn’t demand a 
great deal of her beyond what her 
natural energy and locks can supply; 
Which is plenty. When she gets into 
a wonderfully fitted black evening 
frock with a waisi-deep decolletage 
and no back, and begins chanting 
hoarsely the Gaucho Serenade, you 
begin to understand what the pub- 
licity boys have been working them- 
selves up about. 

In spite of a title that is likely to 
make the tougher-minded customers 
shrink, “It All Came True” has its 
bright moments. A great many of 
these are supplied by Ann Sheridan’s 
looks and allure, but I liked even 
better Zasu Pitts trying to sip cham- 
pagne through wreaths of tulle; or 
Grant Mitchell as an elderly poet 
giving a parlor recitation of his Ode 
to Venus; or even Humphrey Bogart 
as a gangster who hates mothers and 
inadvertently drops into a_hornet’s 
nest of mother-love 

The story, just to clear things up, 
is about a killer who takes sanctuary 
in an old-fashioned boarding house 
and, frenzied by its genteel and 
slightly addled society, decides to 
turn the place into a Naughty Nine- 
ties Night Club. This allows for the 
usual big climactic program, with 
some numbers that are entertaining, 
and some that are terrible. The worst 
of the latter is the chorus of Elder- 
blooms, a group of fichu-ed old ladies 
who sing Songs of the Past and then 
go into a jitterbug session that has 





FUGENE ORMANDY, who conducts 

the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 

at Massey Hall, Toronto, on May 6 
and 7 
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PLANs for the wedding have just begun. Dozens of arrangements must be 
made. The details of invitations, dresses, gifts, reception and many other things 
seem endless. And the bride wants everything to be perfect. This is the time to 
call in Audrey Park, Simpson's Bride’s Counsel. The outlook will at once look 
brighter. Arrangements will seem to smooth out before your eyes. The planning 
becomes a pleasure. Preparing for the wedding will be fun, which is just os it 


should be. 


The bride-to-be visits the Bride's Counsel and discusses her wedding just as 
she would discuss it with a friend. She may have as much or as little help as she 
chooses. She may simply want advice. If she likes, every garment in her trousseau 
will be planned. The attendants’ frocks, gifts to the bridesmaids, flowers, 
invitations and announcements — alll these will be carefully and correctly chosen. 
The Bride’s Counsel knows the correct wedding procedure for weddings of every 
size. The catering, the gift list, the furnishing of the new home, everything in 
connection with the great day can be simplified so much by Simpson's. The 
Bride's Counsel is conveniently located on the third floor. 


If you live out of town 
/ 
write directly to the Bride's Counsel. 
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all the horror but none of the im- 
pressiveness of a danse macabre. 1 COMING EVENTS 


can’t imagine who thought up this 
number unless it was a killer who 
hated mothers. 


WHEN Hollywood deals with the 
supernatural it is usually either 
whimsical or ominous. Where reli- 
gion is touched on, particularly, it is 
inclined to keep its fingers crossed, 
in equal fear of the frivolous who 
yawn at sermonizing and the pious 
who are always ready to shout sac- 
rilege. Putting all these rules firmly 
out of mind Director Frank Borzage 
has given us “Strange Cargo” a pic- 
ture that is tough, vivid and exciting, 
and as mystical in feeling as “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 

The setting is Devil’s Island, an old 
stamping-ground of the studios. The 
characters are a group of escaping 
convicts and a town prostitute who 
has just been evicted from the com- 
munity. They are joined by an un- 
explained convict (Ilan Hunter) who 
helps them through all the tortures 
of jungle, thirst, fever and death, 
and explains to each in turn, the 
thug, the fanatic, the cynic, the thief 
and the prostitute -his spiritual des- 
tiny. “The temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.” 

Except for Ian Hunter, nothing 
could be more familiar than the cast- 
ing of this picture. Joan Crawford 
at her most fatal is the prostitute, 
Clark Gable, scowling his worst, is 
Convict Verne, the thief, Paul Lukas 
is the cynical murderer, Peter Lorre, 
sly, plaintive and corrupt, is the offi- 
cial stool-pigeon who is waiting for 
the survivors at their journey’s end 
The predicaments, escapes and _ vio- 
lences are all in the accepted screen 
tradition. Yet “Strange Cargo,” with 
all the makings of a conventional 
thriller, emerges as a parable and a 
curiously moving one. Ian Hunter's 
Christ-convict dominates the story, 
serene, compassionate and strangely 
credible. The slightest mishand- 
ling of such a central theme would 
have been disastrous; but there is no 
mishandling. The whole treatment 
has a simplicity and strength, both 
in story and acting, that excludes 
any question of either reverence or 
irreverence 


YOMPRISING a hundred men and 

four girls, the famed Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy 
conducting, will bring to a triumph- 
ant climax what is held to be the 
most successful symphony season in 
the long history of Massey Hall. The 
world-famous musical organization 
will be heard in Toronto on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings, May 6th and 
7th, the program for the Tuesday 
concert being all-Tchaikowsky and 
marking the only observance on this 
continent by a major symphor r 
chestra of the Tchaikowsky centeiuznry 
on the actual date of the event 
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AND 
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On Monday evening, May 6th, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will play two 
Choral-Preludes by Bach-Ormandy; 
Beethoven's famed Fifth Symphony; 
Sibelius’ Swan of Tuonela; Zador’s 
Ballet Suite from “The Machine 
Man”; Berlioz’ Scherzo, “Queen Mab” 
from “Romeo and Juliet’; and Ravel's 
Daphnis and Chloe, Suite No 


@ For the trim waist 
and smooth hip-line of 
the longer silhouette, 
choose the new, form- 
htting panties, design- 
ed this Spring by 


Stantield’s. Fashioned 


trom soft, long-wear 
ing Novasilk, these 
panties are lovely 
enough to wear be- 
neath your sleekest 
even! og dress~-practi 
cai enough for daily 
wear. Budget-minded 
women who have a 
flair for fashion, make 
a point of looking for 
Stanfield’s label. 12 
styles of panties, briefs 
and bloomers — 50c 
to $1.00. 
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GLADYS SWARTHOUT, who will 

appear as the guest artist at the 

Promenade Symphony Concert in Var 

sity Arena, Toronto, under the direc- 

tion of Reginald Stewart on Thursday 
evening, May 9th 
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The Soothsayer 


BY OLIVE C. PRIMROSE 


MADAME OMEGA'S booth at the 
“~ Fun Fair is small and slightly 
stuffy. The air is densely shadowed 
by pseudo-Oriental rugs which hang 
in unexpected profusion from the 
canvas ceiling. Before a small, rick- 
ety table with thin legs sits Madame 
Omega. On the table the signs and 
wonders of her craft are neatly dis- 
played. A round, bland, bright ball, 
the crystal: a small magnifying glass: 
“the better to see you with, my dear” 

a blunt pencil: half a_ scribbling 
block: and a curious chart, which 
drills in various combinations, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars. The 
little table sways under its heavy 
trappings. 

Madame Omega herself sits slightly 
back in her round wicker chair, sur- 
veying her anxious clients with a 
truly Eastern imperturbability. Her 
fine, deeply-set look tired; this 
peering the future strains the 
prosaic limits of the human optical 
organ 

Madame Omega is a 
vearing her fat indolent grace 
Her faint ochre The 
lines about the eyes are deeply scored 
forehead is and benevolent, 
chin somewhat heavily 
moulded tawny 1} 


eyes 
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large woman, 
with 
skin is a color. 
low 
the and lips 

Those garish, 


and the great 


SILKS 


she wears heavy ‘‘cos- 
remarkable how 
she invests them with dignity like an 


old Romany queen 


tume” jewels—it is 


ADAME OMEGA could tell 
that life is a hard, bitter business 
ind that keeping faith is a term they 
use, for all she c in church 
that dim, 
peer ach- 
hideous, callous 
as the crystal. She could 
4 that the bang and shriek of 
“air thread her very dreams and 
ire bound her head with iron 
vands. She could tell you that the 
o fifty-cent pieces you have just 
put down near that curious chart have 
driven the wolf two paces back from 
of the tent. She could tell 
that it is unwise to give so much 
half portion of love to any living 
creature, for the heartless will gallop 
off with it, bigger than life, and the 
others, they will die. She could tell 
you 


you 
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could tell you that in 


ttle tent her eves 


i void, a 


bright 
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you 
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‘Money and power I see,” said Mad- 
ime Omega, “they seem to be coming 
towards you, like two horses riding at 
i fence. I see a dark young man 
he seems to be writing a letter to 
you You are very much in his 

but he is not well. 
the letter through 
intervention of 1 red-haired 


thoughts I see 


lelay hanging over 
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Money matters are brighter for 
you, my dear continued Madame 
Omega, looking her anxious, rat-faced 
little client full in the and seeing 
the cloud of hate giving the 
loud of avarice ‘You been 
much worried in the past 


this is 


face, 
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have 

you are so 
sensitive——but a good year for 
round you 


docu- 
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gning a 
tall, bearded man is 
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your life I see a 
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“Can I give you the address, or do I have to pull that ‘Somewhere 


-By Bert Bushell 


in England’ stuff?” 


journey over water before you.... 
You have good friends, but of course, 
like all of us, you have some people 
unfriendly disposed. . 

“IT shouldn’t trust your own sex, 
my dear Follow your own _ in- 
stincts.... You know best. 

“IT should like to see that red-haired 
woman go out of your life.. These 
widows never mean good. But that 
sick, dark young man—-he is thinking 
of you 

Yes, 
dollar 


thank you, my dear, one 
the crystal and two hands.” 


The rat-faced client remembered in 
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Sun is shining 





greens 


.. fairways are calling .. 
a woman’s shoe that’s fairly prancing to get out on 


. and here’s 


the course and carry you to victory! It’s “Scomoc- 


casin”’ 


time that it is unlucky to say “thank 
you” to a fortune teller. She stifled 
this natural response, and muttering 
a form of farewell, parted the flap 
of the tent and disappeared into the 
crowd. A specially strident scream 
of the merry-go-round rode in on the 
little current of stale air the opening 
of the flap admitted. Madame Omega 
sagged a little in the uneasy wicker 
chair. She picked up the cool heavy 
globe of the crystal in both hands and 
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The Bamboo Crab 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 


T A TIME like this it is heartening 
to be able to turn to the eternal 
verities. One week the Allies are re- 
ported to have captured Hamar, and 
next week one learns that they 
are creeping up on Hamar. The Can- 
adian contingent is reported to be 
acting as the Allied spearhead in 
Norway in the morning editions, and 
in the evening editions it is “revealed 
that the Canadians are back in Eng- 
land. The Ark Royal emerges un- 
secathed from a Teutonic folk-tale, 
and Rumor with her thousand tongues 
and German accent blathers indefatig- 
ably from the Berlin’ short-wave 
station. 3ut there is always the 
bamboo 

“The bamboo 
creature which 
of the sea.” 

That titbit of knowledge is a direct 
quotation from our local newspaper. 
I found it at the foot of a long column 
on the second about what is 
going to happen next in Europe. After 
whirling helpless in a maelstrom of 
conjecture, I suddenly found my men- 
tal feet firmly planted on_ solid 
bottom, along with the bamboo crab. 
Here, I said to myself, is a little magic 
bullet of information. I can accept 
it. The man who prepares the filler 
for this newspaper could not possibly 
have invented it. Even if the fiiler- 
writer is a man of sufficiently Well- 
sian imagination to have made up the 
bamboo crab, the invention could not 
profit anyone in any way whatsoever. 
The bamboo crab must be true, I said 
to myself, happier than I had been 
for days 

The next day my faith in my little 
crustacean friend was overwhelmingly 
justified No more than I had the 
filler-writer been able to release his 
mind from the happy anchorage of 
the bamboo crab. Another item ap- 
peared concerning the bamboo crab, 
much more circumstantial, infinitely 
more endearing: 

“The bamboo crab lives in water- 
logged pieces of bamboo which have 
sunk to the bottom of the sea.” 

Even if a man could invent the 
bamboo crab, he would not invent 
that bit about “waterlogged pieces of 
bamboo.” It is so totally irrelevant to 
all human considerations that it must 
be true. It is impossible to invent 
anything comparable to it. I know, 
because I tried. I sat down and gave 
the rein to my imagination. Nothing 
like it came. I thought of a starfish 
which lives in waterlogged meteorites 
which have sunk to the bottom of the 
but that is sheer fantasy. No- 
body could accept that as ! accepted 
the bamboo crab, at sight Anyway 
I couldn’t have thought of that 
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apocryphal starfish without the bam- 
boo crab as a jumping-off place for 


my imagination. 


All thinking men must henceforth 
the 
am very glad that 
I do not have to see him 
I accept him with grati- 
He is the sheet-anchor of my 
the 
bamboo crab lives in pieces of water- 
logged bamboo that have sunk to the 
am. 
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